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MARCH OF EVENTS 


From the Battlefronts 


WEST: Six Allied armies, numbering 
over 1,500,000 troops, have launched 
an all-out offensive along the entire 
Western front, stretching for 400 miles 
from Holland to the Alps, with record 
aerial support of 3500 U. S. and RAF 
planes. Participating were the British 
Second, the American Ninth, First, 
Third, and Seventh, and the French 
First. The U. S. Ninth Army moved 
secretly after the fall of Brest, and its 
whereabouts was a carefully guarded 
mystery to the Nazis. 

EAST: The Red Army smashed for- 
ward along its entire line in Hungary, 
breaking through Nazi defenses cover- 
ing Budapest and closing in on that city 
“Steady substantial gains” were re- 
ported in other sectors in Hungary by 
Red Star, the Soviet Army newspaper. 
Earlier in the week, Norwegian troops 
trained in Britain had joined the Rus- 
sians in Northern Norway, and a Nor- 
wegian inilitary mission is now attached 
to the Soviet command on the Arctic 
front. 

PACIFIC: The American Army on 
Leyte Island was tightening its vise- 
like grip on thousands of Japs trapped 
in a two-mile-deep pocket south of the 
town of Limon near the head of the 
Ormoc corridor. Our immediate objec- 
tive was the breaking of the Yama- 
shita Line, the enemy’s defense system 
on northern Leyte. Other Yank dough- 
boys, covered by heavy naval and air 
bombardment, invaded and seized the 
Mapia Islands, a Jap lookout post 919 
miles southeast of Leyte But in South 
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A Familiar Growl 


China the Japs scored an important 
victory by capturing Liuchow and 
Kweilin, key bases of the Fourteenth 
United States Air Force. Brighter news 
from this area is disclosure of a pipe 
line, already supplying oil to the Allies 
from Calcutta, India, to North Burma, 
eventually to reach Yunan Province, 
China. This all-American job, over 2,000 
miles long and greatest pipeline con- 
struction feat so far, will relieve Allied 
fuel problems in the China-Burma war 
zone. On the Chinese diplomatic front 
there has been a major shakeup in the 
Kuomintang cabinet; 8 members includ- 
ing Gen. Ho Ying-chin, War Minister 
(see Sept. 25 issue), resigned. 


“Caesar” Petrillo 


What Happened: An armistice, signed 
on Armistice Day, ended a two-year 
war between the American Federation 
of Musicians and two of the major re- 
cording companies. In August, 1942, 
James Caesar Petrillo, president of the 
nation’s 138,000 unionized musicians, 
demanded that the record manufac- 
turers pay the union a small fee on 
each disc produced. His contention was 
that mechanical musical reproductions 
caused widespread unemployment 
among musicians. Most of the recording 
companies refused to comply. Mr. Pe- 
trillo thereupon ordered the members 
of his union to boycott them. In 1943 
Decca Records and some 100 record 
manufacturers bowed to the union’s de- 
mands. Those holding out were Radio 
Corporation of America and Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, who produce 
two-thirds of the nation’s 150,000,000 
records. These firms appealed to the 
War Labor Board, which five months 
ago issued an order directing Petrillo 
to lift his ban. The order was ignored. 
A subsequent appeal by the President 
was also “regretfully” turned down. The 
battle has ended in “unconditional sur- 
render” by RCA and CBS, and the 
musician’s union will get an estimated 
$4,000,000 a year in fees. 

What's Behind It: Labor supporters 
tee] that it is industry’s responsibility 
to take care of its jobless, but even they 
are antagonized by Petrillo’s autocratic 
methods. Management on the other 
hand, insists that a dangerous precedent 
is established whereby a union assumes 
the right to levy a private “tax” on 
profits, without recourse to arbitration 
before a neutral “umpire.” 


SENIOR 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


What Happened: One of the “hot” 
issues that the incoming 79th Congress 
may inherit from its precedessor is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. At a 
recent press conference, President 
Roosevelt announced that he plans to 
call for immediate Congressional action 
on this proposal Since the 78th Con- 
gress officially “expires” at the end of 
this year, it is believed unlikely that it 
will take final action on the issue. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project 
calls for the deepening of the St. Law. 
rence River and construction of new 
locks to accommodate ocean-going ves- 
sels between Great Lakes ports and 
the Atlantic Ocean. It also means ex- 
tensive hydro-electrical power facilities 
which would be operated, on the Amer. 
ican side, by New York State. Total 
cost is estimated at $421,000,000. It 
is expected that the share to be borne 
by the United States will be approxi- 
mately $277,000,000 and Canada’s 
share will be about $144,000,000. 

There are two problems to be solved 
in making this project concrete. One is 
whether the construction should be 
done by the War Department or the 
Interior Department. (The President 
has expressed no preference on this 
point). The second pertains to legisla. 
tive procedure. Some Congressmen, 
notably Senator John H. Overton (D.) 
of Louisiana, hold that a special treaty 
will have to concluded between Canada 
and the United States, and that treaty 
will then have to be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. Others, among 
them Senators Alben W. Barkley (D.) 
ot Kentucky and George D. Aiken (R.), 
of Vermont, believe that the requisite 
legislation can be passed by a simple 
majority vote of House and Senate. 

What's Behind It: Inland cities — Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Cleveland — have favored 
the seaway because it would make them 
“ocean ports,” while seaport cities - 
New Orleans, New York, Boston — have 
feared that the seaway would cut their 
shipping business. Thus the seaway has 
been hotly debated for years and plans 
for its completion will not win the final 
approval -of Congress without a hard 
struggle. One of the immediate bene- 
fits of the plan, however, would be to 
create jobs for thousands of demobil- 
ized soldiers and loyed wat 
workers in both the United States and 
Canada. 
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FRANCE TODAY — 
Her Hard Road Toward Unity 


| France of today may be called the Third-and-a-Half 


Republic. The Third Republic is dead. But the Fourth 
Republic is yet unborn. ~ 

To reverse General de Gaulle’s famous declaration — the 
new France has won a few battles but has not yet won the 
war. The battles she has won are: the liberation of Paris 
and of most of the country; the formal recognition of her 
Provisional Government by the Big Three; an invitation to 
join the European Advisory Commission. The war she has 
still to win is the unification of the country, the formation 
of a representative, constitutional government, the rebuilding 
of her national economy, and the resumption of her role as a 
world power in the council of nations. 

Armistice Day, 1944, marked the climax of a chain of 
diplomatic victories for the new France. On this day the 
French Provisional Government was formally asked to sit in 
the European Advisory Commission in London, in full mem- 
bership with the Big Three — United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia. The Advisory Commission was established 
after the Moscow Conference about a year ago. Its function 
is to formulate recommendations on current and long-range 
European problems, including surrender terms for Germany 
and postwar treatment of that nation. 

On the same day, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, ac- 
companied by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, paid an 
official visit to the French capital. The two events seemed 
to indicate an end to France’s diplomatic isolation. At a re- 
ception tendered him at the Paris Hotel de Ville (City Hall) 
the Prime Minister urged the French people to “rally round” 
General Charles de Gaulle, and pledged the British govern- 
ment’s support in the restoration of a strong and well 
equipped French army. 

Stressing the need for, unity within France, the British 
statesman added, “At this time all efforts should be directed 
toward stability and authority. You are fortunate to have 
an undisputed leader. I have had differences with him, but 1 
am sure that you should rally around him. This is a time to 
forget small things and to remember only great aims. France- 
must resume her place with the great nations.” 


A “Democratic Bloc’’? 


Some observers saw in Mr. Churchill’s visit the forging of 
a new Anglo-French alliance. It is remembered that in the 
desperate days of 1940 after Dunkirk and before France’s 
tall, Churchill offered the Reynaud government a complete 
political union of France and Britain. Political leaders in 
both countries have long favored the creation of a bloc of 
western democracies which would serve as a counter-balance 
to Russia’s increased influence on the continent after defeat 
ot Germany. 

This bloc would include, in addition to France and Britain, 
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International News photo 
Charles de Gaulle and a guard of honor were at Paris 
airfield to greet Winston Churchill on his recent visit. 


the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, a democratic Italy, and possibly a republi- 
can Spain and Portugal, if those countries got rid of their 
dictatorships. It is expected that if such a grouping takes 
shape, it will enjoy at least the moral backing of the United 
States and of the British Dominions. 

Although General de Gaulle had spoken publicly of “a 
western grouping of nations,” he has of late virtually disa- 
vowed the notion, under pressure from the Soviet govern- 
ment. On the day of Mr. Churchill's arrival, the French 
leader told the press that the arrangement contemplated 
with the British, Dutch, and Belgians for a diplomatic union 
“is not a question of a bloc that would separate one part of 
Europe from the rest.” The comment was made 24 hours 
after the Soviet ambassador to France, Alexander E. Bogo- 
molov, had visited French Foreign Minister Bidault. 

It is obvious that the Soviet government is opposed to the 
slightest hint of a bloc or closed corporation of States, even 
as far away as the Atlantic seaboard. 

Does all this mean that Europe is again to be divided into 
“spheres of influence?” The answer is probably “yes.” How 
then will it affect the world security organization drafted at 
Dumbarton Oaks? That still remains to be seen. Some believe 
that political blocs are not incompatible with broader secur- 
ity agreements. 

Critics of Soviet foreign policy point to the fact that Russia 
was first to resume the old game of power politics, that for 
the past two years she has been busily mending her diplo- 
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matic fences in eastern and southern Europe. To strike a 
balance, they insist, the Western European countries must 
do likewise. There is still. hope, however, that wise states- 
manship will prevail, that a strong world peace organization 
will preclude the splitting of Europe into rival Eastern and 
Western blocs. 


France and Postwar Germany 


France is also vitally concerned with the problem of 
postwar Germany. There have heen reports that the French 
are preparing to ask for the annexation ot all German terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine, a demand which was 
refused to them at the close of the first World War. In addi- 
tion, it is said, they will request the military occupation of 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr Valley, areas of Germany's 
greatest industrial concentration. ; 

That the official French views do not entirely concur with 
these reports was revealed in an exclusive interview given 
by the French Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, to the 
London Sunday Times on November 11. France, M. Bidault 
stressed, does not favor any “artificial” dismemberment of 
Germany. “There must be a Germany,” he said, “not an en- 
slaved Germany but one that will be made unable to wage 
another war.” ; 

Asked what control he envisaged tor the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr, the French Foreign Minister replied: “We do not 
want to incorporate any German territory. We do not want 
any German minority within our own borders. Our greatest 
interest lies in the control of the Rhineland because it repre- 
sents our very own frontier ~ 
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Cock’ of the Roost 


So much for France’s external affairs. In the final analysis, 
her prestige in the council of nations will largely depend 
upon her success in putting her own house in order. The 
defeat and years of Nazi occupation have gravely crippled 
her national economy. There is a keen shortage of commodi- 
ties, of raw materials, of fuel; her transportation system is 
completely disorganized, some four to six million persons 
are homeless as a result of bombings. 

Equally chaotic is the governmental set-up. It consists of 
three institutions, none of which is strictly constitutional. 
First, there is the Provisional Government, headed by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. Its Cabinet consists of members from all 
political parties, including two Communists. 

Second, there is the National Council of Resistance, which 
was created by the six largest resistance groups in France, 
and which acted as a kind of underground movement during 
the Nazi occupation of the country. Of its seventeen direc- 
tors, four are Communists. 

Finally, there is the Consultative Assembly, which was 
tormed in Algiers and transplanted to France. Its member- 
ship has been increased to 248 and comprises representatives 
trom all political parties — from Republican Federationists 
to Socialists and Communists. Those Parliament members 
who voted for Marshal Petain are barred. The powers of the 
Assembly are only advisory and it is in no sense a Parliament. 

The most pressing domestic problem faced by the Pro- 
visional Government is national unity. There is open friction 
between de Gaulle and the Communists A crisis was pro- 
voked in November by Communist refusal to disarm and 
disband the so-called “Patriotic Guards,” .a Communist- 


controlled militia. Since its recognition by the Allies on 
October 22, the Provisional Government has assumed a 
sterner attitude toward extremist groups. Measures have 
also been taken to curb unauthorized purges. 


Elections in February 


Something of the political complexion of the new France 
may be known in February when elections are held for 
municipal and departmental councils. This will be the first 
balloting since 1936. Women have been granted the right 
to vote. No national elections will be held, however, until 
the French prisoners return from Germany. 

It is still too early to chart the precise course of the 
Fourth Republic, although its general direction is discernible. 
There will be no return to the France of 1940. The political 
temper of the people seems to indicate that they have 


- profited by their mistakes. There are also unmistakable 


indications that the country is moving toward a democratic 
socialist commonwealth. 

In a speech at Lille on October 1, General de Gaulle as- 
serted, “We do not want to return to that political, social, 
and moral situation that took us to the edge of the abyss." 
He declared himself in favor of a planned economy under 
state direction. Earlier the government had decreed the tak- 
ing over of the Renault automobile plant near Paris and the 
coal mines in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments. 

After four years of darkness, France is emerging to hold 
ablaze to the world again the torch of “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.” 
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The Election 
Settled 
Old Issues... 


HERE is a continuity in American history that makes its 

study both easy and pleasant. The student never needs to 
adjust himself to profound changes. The Presidential elec- 
tion which we have just weathered furnishes a clear illus- 
tration of this generalization. For to understand the sig- 
nificance of that election we must go back, certainly to the 
1890s, and in some respects even farther back. 


There were, in a broad way, two major issues confronting - 


the American people during this campaign, one domestic, 
one international. The domestic issue had to do, to put it 
simply, with the acceptance of New Deal reforms; the inter- 
national issue was the acceptance of full responsibility for 


world leadership. 


Origins of the New Deal 

The philosophy which inspired the New Deal, the attitude 
of its leaders, the very policies and practices which it spon- 
sored, are essentially those of the Populists and Bryan in the 
1890s. If you look at the Populist platform of 1892, or the 
Democratic platform of 1896, you will see that, since 1933, 
almost every item of these platforms has been made into law. 

The Populists were the first major political group to 
demand government regulation of utilities; government con- 
trol of banking, currency and stock exchange; government 
aid to farmers; freedom of labor from fear of unemployment; 
freedom from Supreme Court restrictions, and similar pol- 
icies. Bryan, who took over most of their policies, was 
defeated in 1896, again in 1900, and in 1908. 

Yet within a decade after the first Populist campaign, 
Theodore Roosevelt was adopting a good many of the Pop- 
ulist ideas, and a conservative Congress was enacting them. 
Under Taft there was a swing of the pendulum towards 
conservatism, but the election of Wilson in 1913 brought 
the triumph of the “New Freedom.” 

The New Freedom was the half-way house between Pop- 
ulism and the New Deal. It was denounced by conservatives, 
and 1920 brought a return of conservatism; but forces set 
in motion under Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson could not 
be stopped. 

In 1933 these forces triumphed once more. Once again 
there was heated opposition; once again the issues were 
fought out at the polls. But it can be said that with 1944 
the main question has been laid to rest. For this year the 
Republican party platform endorsed a large portion of the 
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From Adams’ ‘“The March of Democracy"’ (Scribner) 
This 1914 cartoon by McBride depicts W. J. Bryan as 
“first in peace,” Theodore Roosevelt as “first in war,” 
and Wilson as “first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


New Deal; the campaign turned only on its efficient admin- 
istration, not on its validity. The victory of the Democratic 
party indicated that the New Deal — that old set of prin- 
ciples and practices which had been to the fore since 1890 — 
was substantially accepted by the nation. 


America Becomes a World Power 


The international question, too, was first raised in the 
‘90s. In that decade the United States first entered upon 
far-flung international obligations, first clearly became a 
world power. The new life given the Monroe Doctrine, the 
acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines, the immense 
development of our Caribbean interests, the adoption of the 
Open Door policy towards China, the plans for an Isthmian 
Canal — all dramatized this new power. 

During his first administration Wilson drew back a bit 
trom these far-reaching responsibilities. But he soon discov- 
ered that we could not isolate ourselves from world affairs. 
Yet because of the political accident that President Wilson, 
who championed the League, was a Democrat, the Repub- 
lican party adopted isolationism as a policy in 1920. It was 
difficult for them to drop it after they got intc office. 

All through the ’20s and ’30s the question whether the 
United States was prepared to assume responsibilities as a 
world power continued to concern the American people. The 
election of 1940 gave a partial answer, but the full meaning 
of participation in world affairs was not appreciated until 
1944, after three years of war. 

This year both parties subscribed to a program of inter- 
national cooperation, and sought to remove the issue from 
the arena of campaign politics. With the success of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the defeat of many long-standing isolation- 
ists, the issue can now be regarded as settled. 

So, after half a century, the two major problems before 
the American people — full-fledged social and economic 
democracy at home, and full-fledged cooperation in world 
affairs — have been answered in the affirmative, 
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HERE is probably. no other business 

offers as many opportunities for indepg 
ent ownership as retail trade. To supply pe 
with all their needs for goods requires hund 
of types of retail stores. 

The department store, the mail order ho 
and the chain store have become gigantic 
ganizations. By the very fact of their size { 
are frequently able to buy huge quantitie 
goods at prices far below those paid by t 
smaller competitors. But there will alwa 








There were 4,800,000 employees and 1,500,000 pro- 
prietors in retail businesses of all kinds in 1939. 


room for the smal] store for two reason: 
can render a more individualized service to 
customer; it brings the merchandise neare 











the place of consumption than most large 


HIGHER PERCENTAGE of MEN PROPRIETORS) zon: on 


The self-service supermarket is another 1 


1940 ern development resulting from the fact 
most of the American buying public are 
owners. The consumers’ cooperative store 
type of great importance in Great Britain 
the Scandinavian countries — is gaining 


MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYEES 1940 


popularity in America because it operate: 
a non-profit basis and is controlled by 
customers. The general picture of Ame 
retailing is characterized by free compet 
which keeps the price of goods down 
raises the standard of service and the qui 
of consumer goods. 

Today retailing has become a science. 
business of serving the public requires 
stant alertness to changing consumer 








wen predominate as both proprietors and employees, but many women and needs. Universities offer courses in 14 
look on store work only as a temporary occupation, not a career. ing. Payment for beginners is relatively 
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COMPARATIVE AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 1939 
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Average weekly earnings of sales personnel are comparatively low. The more skill required, the higher the pay. 
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ment and chain stores face heavy compe- 
» for the relatively few better-paying 












» department stores there are jobs in buy- 






hagement; there are personnel and training 
stors; shopping service, floor managers, 






Kkeeping, advertising, copy writers and 
ts, window dressing, interior display, sales 
motion and special events. 
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ms it is naturally more difficult to reach 
top of the ladder. 
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is hard and the sales personnel in de- 


But there are rewards for skill, intelli- 
e and education. In a chain store men 
nce in a few years to assistant store man- 
_and then to manager or district super. 


departments, merchandising, and stock 











NUMBER of STORES and AVERAGE SALES 


EACH COIN = 500 MILLION DOLLARS OF SALE 
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4,074 DEPARTMENT STORES 
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169.792 EATING PLACES 
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69, 379 CAR & ACCESSORIES STORES 








ing, and shipping; adjustment managers, 


Total retail sales in 1939 amounted to over 42 billion dollars. 
The 4,074 department stores sold 9 per cent of all goods. 





e trend to patronize chain stores, de 


pubtedly increase after the war. That means 
a few large organizations will become 
: important as employers. In these organi- 





t there is still the old country general 
, the grocery, drug and variety stores, 
the many types of small dealers and shops 

offer opportunities. These small stores 
the teachers of the men who founded 
lworth’s and Macy’s and Sears Roebuck’s. 
y will teach an employee not only how to 
but also the secrets of display, purchasing, 
management. There is no perfect recipe 
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WOMEN 62% 
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a career in retailing but there are many 
that lead to success. 


There are more women in department store sales work 
but from 50 to 60% of their employees are not sales people. 
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Out of every $100 in sales, the 5, 10, 25c and $1.00 stores have $3.78 left over for dividends, profits, and surplus. 
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OES your brother or friend in the armed forces want to 
get a factory job when he comes home? 

He probably does. But so do seven or eight million other 
servicemen, and six or eight million workers now employed 
in war plants. And the fact remains that manufacturing in- 
dustries (the factories making automobiles, radios, washing 
machines, and other consumer goods) cannot employ more 
than half of these servicemen and war workers. 

‘Does this mean that the postwar employment picture is 
a black one for many millions pf workers? Not if we move 
forward into our new job frontier: the service industries. 
Many economists believe that a proper expansion of these 


industries will lead America to a high level of postwar em- 
ployment and prosperity. 


The Service Industries 


What are the service industries? They include trade, 
transportation and communication, public service, profes- 
sional service, domestic and personal service, and clerical 
occupations. Breaking these terms down into everyday oc- 
cupations, we have the following workers in the service 
industries: 

Everybody in wholesale or retail trade — mail order 
houses, department stores, grocery stores, shops. 

All transportation workers — railroads, buses, etc. 

All communication workers — telephone and telegraph 
operators, linesmen, etc. 

Office workers in general. 

Hotel-operators, restaurant-keepers, waiters, etc. 

Laundrymen, tailors, cleaners, pressers; barbers, beauty- 
shop employees; apartment-house employees, domestic serv- 
ants (cooks, housekeepers, maids, butlers). 

College professors, teachers, librarians. 

Publishers, newspaper and advertising workers; evéry- 
body in radio, movie and theater business. 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, hospital workers. 

Lawyers, judges, court workers. 

Ministers, social service, welfare workers. 

Artists, architects, authors, musicians. 

And, local, state and national government employees. 

Writing in Harper's Magazine, C. Hartley Grattan com- 
ments: “You may be struck, as you run your eye down the 
above list, with the thought, ‘Why, most of the people | 
know are engaged in the service industries!” And he adds 
that this list is incomplete. “If you want to round it out for 
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Our New Job Frontier 


Service industries outrank manufacturing 
as reservoir of postwar employment 
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© 
yourself,” he says, “consult the Classified Telephone Directory 
for your city and see for yourself what an infinity of service 
occupations are represented there. Somebody has said,” 
concludes Grattan, “that the Classified Directory should be 
required reading for economists, and the idea is good. It 
would help to banish the idea that the factory is everything.” 

The rise of the service industries to their position as our 
“new job frontier” is clearly seen if we study growth and 
decline of certain occupations since 1870. In their book, 
Technology and Livelihood, Mary L. Fledderus and Mary 
Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
offer the following evidence: 

“1. In 1870 more than half of the working population 
earned their livelihood in agriculture. By 1930 less than 
one in four (approximately 22 per cent) worked on farms. 
In each 1,000 of the population the number employed in 
agriculture, once the most important occupation, declined 
from 172 to 85. ... 

“2. Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, now based 
on iron and steel, machinery, and coal, outstripped agricul- 
ture about the year 1920. Their most rapid rate of increase 
was in the three decades before 1900, from 66 to 95 per 
1,000 of the population, as compared with the thirty years 
after 1900. By 1930 the proportion was 115, as compared 
with 85 in agriculture. 

“3. Trade meanwhile increased from 22 per I,000 in 1870 
co 50 in 1930. If to those employed in trade we add the 
numbers in clerical occupations, in public service, domestic 
and personal service and the professions (the service in- 
dustries), the proportion per 1,000 in 1930 was 157 as 
compared with 65 in 1870 

Look again at this evidence. Note that the increase in 
the number of workers employed in manufacturing slowed 
down between 1900 and 1930, as compared to the period 
from 1870 to 1900. While the number employed «in the 
service industries has increased tremendously since 1870. 
This is clear evidence of the rising importance of the serv- 
ice industries. 


Postwar Plans and Prospects 
Now, what advice do these figures give io the returning 
veteran? Maybé he has learned about radio, aviation or auto- 
mobile engines, or laundry work, in the armed forces. Should 
he seek a job in a radio, aircraft or automobile factory, or 
in a plant making laundry equipment? He may be able to 
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get such a job. But his chances of success probably would 
be better if he set up a local radio and electrical service 
shop, a small garage and filling station, or a laundry. And 
if he can’t start a business of his own, his next best bet 
might be to seek employment in these service industries, 
rather than hunt for factory employment. 

Veterans who wish to start businesses will be aided by 
provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights,” passed by Congress 
last May. Among its benefits are educational grants for 
further education, vocational guidance and training, and a 
government guarantee of 50 per cent on loans up to $2,000 
for a home or a business. By sharing the risk taken by a 
bank the government thus makes it easier for the veteran 
to borrow money to go into business. 

An example of the job possibilities in the service indus- 
tries was given recently by speakers at a New York Times 
round table on the problems of returning veterans. One 
speaker, H. B. Hartley of Columbus, Ohio, explained that 
he owns three hardware stores and plans to open two more. 
He said he planned to have a general maintenance man and 


a plumber to install fixtures, and operate a complete radio 


repair department in one store, with the others sending 
repair work to it. Altogether his plans envisioned the creation 
of eight new’ jobs. 

George Jones of Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Indiana, said 
his company had developed a new product, an all-year gas 
air-conditioning unit, and has held classes to train men in 
selling, installing, and servicing this product. He said it 
would provide jobs for 3,500 new workers, in addition to 
giving work to 1,750 men in the Servel factory. Here is an 
excellent example of how employment in the service indus- 
tries grows faster than employment in factories. For each 
factory job created by this new product, two jobs are 
created in the service industries. 


The Mark of Progress 


Many economists tell us that the rapid growth of employ- 
ment in a nation’s service industries is a sign of a high 
standard of living. They explain that in a comparatively 
undeveloped nation, such as the United States around 1870, 
a large proportion of the people are farmers. As the nation 
develops, more and more people move into manufacturing. 
But as the nation becomes highly developed, the proportion 
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32.9% 


- 1870 1920 
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ot people engaged in service industries gains at the expense 
of both farming and manufacturing. 

This means, according to these economists, that the 
American people will want more than manufactured goods 
(cars, radios, household appliances) in postwar years. They 
also will want better laundries, repair shops, garages, de- 
livery services, fast, low-cost transportation, hotels, bathing 
beaches, summer resorts, winter camps and parks, medical 
care, libraries and museums, etc. 


What About Living Standards? 


A note of caution is voiced, however, by Fledderus and 
Van Kleeck. “Whether the increase in employment in serv- 
ice industries . . . makes up for the decline in manufactur- 
ing employment,” they write, “depends upon whether the 
opportunity to obtain a good living is made more secure. . .” 
In this connection, they point out that living standards have 
not been high in some of the service occupations in peace 
time. Therefore, the authors do not believe that we should 
view the shift of workers from manufacturing and agricul- 
ture to the service industries “with complacency. . . .” 

We may conclude from these experts that the service in- 
dustries are growing and will help give us full employment 
after the war. But with the exception of small numbers of 
highly trained professionals, wages and salaries in the serv- 
ice industries are not likely to be as high as in the basic 
manufacturing industries. Nor should the man who starts a 
postwar garage or radio and electrical shop expect to equal 
the earnings he made in war industry. 

Commenting on service occupations, the American Youth 
Commission declares in its report on Postwar Youth Employ- 
ment: “A rising national income ordinarily increases the 
number of home managers who wish to hire domestic serv- 
ants, but . . . as lower-income groups also improve their 
position, they become less willing to accept domestic em- 
ployment. . . .” Domestic servants have been “looked down 
upon” in the past, and given unfair treatment by some em- 
ployers. Similar conditions, and a corresponding need for 
improvement, exist in other service industries. If this coun- 
try is to have full employment, and a higher standard of 
living, after the war, the movement into the service oc- 
cupations must be thoroughly understood and carefully 
planned. 
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From Harper's Magazine 


Diagrams show proportion of Americans engaged in main occupations at three periods between 1870 - 1930. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Saltonstall ( 


) French Foreign Min- 
ister 
) British Foreign Secre- 


2 

8. Clay tary 
4. Bidault 
5. Eden 
6 
7 
8 


. Tixier ( 


( ) Soviet Ambassador to 
France 

( ) “The 
maker” 

( ) Massachusetts Senator 

( ) Union leader 

( ) French Commissioner 

of the Interior 
) French Premier (1940) 


li. NEW JOB FRONTIER 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The majority of workers in 1870 
were employed in agriculture. 

2. The increase in the number of 
workers employed in manufacturing 
slowed down between 1900 and 1930 
as compared to the thirty years before 
1900. 

8. The “G.I. Bill of Rights” provides 
a full government guarantee on loans 
up to $2,000 for a home or business. 

4. Employment in service industries 
is growing faster than employment in 
factories. 

5. As a nation’s economic structure 
becomes more highly developed, the 
proportion of people in service occu- 
pations declines. 


iil. FRANCE TODAY 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. The German invasion in 1940 
brought to an end France’s: (a) Ist 
Republic; (b) 2nd Republic; (c) 3rd 
Republic. 

2. On Armistice Day, 1944, the 
French government was offered a place 
in the: (a) Dumbarton Oaks Confer 
ence; (b) European Advisory Com- 
mission; (c) “Big Three.” 

3. Speaking in Paris recently, Chur- 
chill urged: (a) political union of 
France and Britain; (b) French annex- 
ation of the Rhineland; (c) a strong 
French army. 

4. The French government has stat- 
ed that next February it will hold elec- 
tions for (a) municipal and depart- 


Great Peace- 


. Reynaud 
. Bogomolov 


. Petrillo ( 


mental councils; (b) the National As- 
sembly; (c) all national offices. 

5. General de Gaulle advocates; (a) 
a planned economy under state direc- 
tion; (b) the return of mines and fac- 
tories to private management; (c) the 
removal of Communists from govern- 
ment posts. 


IV. ELECTION SETTLES OLD ISSUES 


Write the correct answers in spaces. 

1. The first major political group to 
demand government regulation of utili- 
ties and banking 08 C0 cnetenints 

2. The “New. Freedom” triumphed 
with the election, in 4913, of 

3. In the 1890s, the party of inter- 
nationalism was the 

4. In that period, the U. S. adopted 
the Open Door policy toward _____. 





V. RETAIL TRADE 
Underscore the correct word or phrase. 


1. Of the people in retail trade in 
1939: (a) the majority were women; 
(b) one out of every four was proprie- 
tor of his own business; (c) 90% were 
employees. 

2. Average weekly earnings in retail 
trade are higher among: (a) salesmen; 
(b) managers and supervisors; (c) 
office and clerical workers. 

3. Largest peacetime retail sales were 
in: (a) department stores; (b) car and 
accessories stores; (c) food stores. 

4. Of the employees in department 
stores the percentage of sales people is: 
(a) about 80%; (b) at least 60%; (c) 
50% or less. 


© READING SIGNPOSTS 


FRANCE TODAY 

Hadsel, W. N., “Struggle for a New 
France,” For. Pol. Reports, July 15, 1944. 

Daniell, R., “The Dynamic Temper of 
the New France,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
October 1, 1944. 

Bullitt, W. C., “Future of France,” Life, 
August 14, 1944. 

Burnet, M., “France: The Pieces in the 
Puzzle,” Harpers, September, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Saarbrucken (zar brdok uhn) 

Maas (mis) (Dutch name for French 
river “Meuse.” ) 

Chateau Salins (sha td sa I4N) near 
Third Army front. 

Kweichow (Kwa chou) Chinese prov- 
ince threatened by Jap advance. 


SENIOR 


WHO'S WHO GF 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


A man deemed capable and honest by 
both parties, Republican Leverett Salton- 
stall can count eight former governors of 
Massachusetts among his ancestors. He 
grew up in a fashionable Boston suburb, 
went to private day school and graduated 
from Harvard, where he belonged to the 
smart Hasty Pudding and Porcellian Clubs, 
and, after dogged training with his awk- 
ward frame, made the ice hockey squad. 
After law school he went to France as a 
field artillery lieutenant in World War I 
but was not in front line action. 

Giving up law practice for politics, he 
was elected and regularly re-elected to the 
state legislature, becoming speaker. An 
early internationalist, after he became gov- 
ernor in 1938 he set up “home defense” 
and “post-defense reconversion” systems 
that served as models for other states. A 
firm believer in decentralized government, 
private enterprise, international cooperation 
and “helping veterans get back on their 
feet,” he is also a shrewd politician. A 
plodding worker, he does little deep read- 
ing, prefers riding, sailing, and pitching 
hay on his Dover farm. He is the 51-year- 
old father of four (one son recently was 
killed in service). 


ADRIEN TIXIER 


One of the key posts in the French gov- 
ernment is that of Commissioner of the In- 
terior, held by 51-year-old Adrien Pierre 
Tixier. Tixier was born in Limoges, East- 
central France, and has had much experi- 
ence in social work. He was wounded in 
the 1914 Battle of the Marne, spent the 
rest.of World War I teaching at the Na- 
tional Professional School in Albi, and as 
secretary general of the Bureau of Orphans. 

He moved to Geneva, first as an official 
in the International Labor Office (ILO), 
then as head of the Bureau’s Social Insur- 
ance Section, and from 1936-1940 as as- 
sistant director. He was delegate to an ILO 
conference in Washington, 1940. De Gaulle 
appointed him delegate to Washington for 
the French National Committee in 1942, 
made him Commissioner of Labor and So- 
cial Security this summer. As Commissioner 
of the Interior he replaces Emmanuel d’As- 
tier de la Vigerie, .45-year-old founder of 
the resistance group Liberation. 


French Information Bervic¢ 


Saltonstall Tixier 
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ps Part of a passenger coach in a train headed south, “/ 


after passing through Maryland. Two double seats, fac- 
ing each other, are occupied by three soldiers. One of them 
has his feet up on the fourth empty seat opposite him. Next 
to each of these double seats are two more double seats 
facing in the direction the train is going. The one behind 
the seat in which the two soldiers are sitting is occupied 
by a sour-looking old man of about fifty-five. He is staring 
out of the window. In the seat next to the one occupied 
by the single soldier is a middle-aged couple. 

Baxoxus (staring out of the window): Boys, this is the 
life! Good chow under your belt, stretched out like a lord 
in France, scootin’ along through the country at sixty miles 
an hour, the moon, the moon, the silvery” moon sailing 
along beside you like a fat and happy rich uncle. What 
else can a guy ask for? 

Jackson (the one seated beside Bakokus): Git a load 0° 
him, will yuh? 

SHREVEPORT (the one opposite Bakokus, good-humored- 
ly): Duck, boys! Bakokus is shootin’ the"breeze again. 

Jackson (to Bakokus): Whadda you got tuh be so happy 
about, Bakky? You're in the army, your furlough is over — 
and you're headed back for those torture chambers they 
call tanks, remember? 

Bakoxus (assuming an air of great aggrievement): That's 
a fine thing tuh do, Jackson, lowerin’ my morale like that. 

Jackson: How many times must I tell you that my name 
ain’t Jackson? 

Baxoxus: You used tuh be a truck-driver, right? Well, 
when I wuz pushin’ a hack, all truck-drivers were Jackson — 
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“IF HE’S GOOD ENOUGH TO DIE FOR US, 
HE’S GOOD ENOUGH TO RIDE WITH US” 


By BEN BENGAL 


especially the ones from Philly! (contemptuously) Philly! 
Now there’s a 4F town for yuh. 

Jackson: Boy, I wouldn’t live in New York if they gave 
me the place. 

Baxoxus: That’s good. Because if they gave you the place, 
I wouldn’t live in it. 

SHREVEPORT: Now, as for me, Ah’ll take New Orleans. 

Baxoxus: And what's so special about New Orleans? Fly- 
ing cockroaches four inches long — (shudders) —ugh, why 
did I have to remind myself? Hot, sticky, damp — 

SHREVEPORT: Did you ever take a girl out in a canoe 
on a bayou in the moonlight! 

Baxoxus: Good title for a song, Shreveport. In a canoe 
on a bayou in the moonlight? 

SHREVEPORT: Yes, sir, Louisiana for me! Best state in the 
union! 

Oxtp Man (seated behind the two boys’: You said it, 
son! That’s mah home state too. 

Baxoxus: Sold to the two Southern gentlemen. (To Jack- 
son) Boy, will you please take Louisiana and wrap it up? 
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Jackson: Will you please take yourself and dry up? 

Baxoxus: I thought you came from Shreveport, Shreve- 
port. 

SureverortT: Ah do. That's in Louisiana. 

Baxoxus: Oh, is it? (mock coyness) Pardon my geog- 
raphy. 

SHREVEPORT: Ever been in New Orleans? 

Baxoxus: Yeah — once, on a three-day pass. 

SHreverort: Got New York beat a mile. 

Ox_p Man: That’s the truth, son! 

Baxoxus: What is this, do they put echoes in these cars 
now? (without pausing, like a child distracted by a new 
phenomenon) Hey, smell the tang in the air? 

Jackson: That ain’t no tang, yuh jerk. That’s the smoke 
from the locomotive. If you ain’t the typical New York 
rube! 

Baxkoxus: Tuh me, it’s a tang. After bein’ drowned in the 
stink of gas fumes all my life, locomotive smoke mixed with 
country air kin be perfume. Any objections? 

Jackson: Listen tuh Bakky, will yuh? Now he’s makin 
with poetry. 

Baxoxus: That ain’t no crime neither, Jackson. Matter o! 
fact, evvy hackie is a poet underneath. That’s why he’s a 
hackie. Wanna know what the difference between a cabbie 
and a truck driver is? 

Jackson (emphatically): No! 

Baxoxus: Then I'll tell yuh. A cabbie is like French cham- 
pagne — a truckie is like bootleg beer. One is got fizz — the 
other is got, well, what you got. (looking out of the win- 
dow): Yuh know, if it wuzn’t for this war, I'd’ve never got- 
ten tuh see America. And that woulda been a pity, because, 
I swear, it’s a great country. 

Jackson (scornfully): Joined the army and found a home. 

Baxoxus (completely impervious): If you wanna look at 
it in a certain way, America is like a train. A nice, shiny, 
billion-horse-power train. Sometimes it goes fast, sometimes 
it goes slow — but it always gets there. Funny, when | 
lived in New York I always thought that west of New York 
was Juysey, and west of Juysey was a couple of empty lots. 
’n after that came Hollywood, and then the Pacific Ocean. 

SHREVEPORT: What about Chicago? Where was Chicago? 

Baxoxus: Oh, somewheres in the empty lots. 

Jackson (to Shreveport, looking for an ally): Whatta guy! 

Baxokus: Truck drivers! Why, back in New York if three 
cabbies got together, they could argue for hours when they 
didn’t even disagree in the first place. 

Conpuctor (as he comes through the train again): Cen- 
treville! Five minutes! Centreville! 

(Bakokus and Jackson get up to stretch. Shreveport gets 
involved with his baggage. Jackson looks out the window 
and whistles as he sees a girl.) 

(Enter Lanny, a Negro soldier, about twenty-three, and 
his mother, a woman of about fifty, short, fat and very self- 
conscious. She is carrying a large cloth handbag which con- 
tains all her luggage, etc. The soldier looks around for a 
seat as he approaches where the boys are seated. 

Lanny’s mother looks a little uncertainly at the soldiers 
and then sits down opposite Shreveport. When he finishes 
with his baggage, he looks up and sees the Negro woman, 
whereupon he gets up, turns quickly and comes face to face 
with Lanny. He turns on his heels and exits. Lanny’s face 
reflects ill-suppressed resentment as he notices this. Bakokus 
and Jackson are embarrassed. The Negro woman gestures 
to her son to sit down. He does so, the anger still glowing 
in his face.) 

Baxoxus (trying to cover up): What outfit you with, bud? 


Lanny (still resentful): Anti-aircraft. 

Baxoxus: Duck hunters, eh? How d’you like it? 

Lanny: Ah like it right fine. 

Baxoxus: This your home town? 

Lanny: Naw — this where Ah’m stationed. Ah live down 
Mississippi way. That’s where we headed for. 

Baxoxus (gesturing): Your mother? 

Lanny: Uhuh. She never tol’ me she wuz comin’. Jist 
walked in —jist when Ah wuz gettin’ me a furlough an’ 
fixin’ tuh go home. 

Lanny’s Moruer: But, Lanny-boy, you know Ah didn’t 
get no letter goin’ on fo’ weeks, an’ Ah wuz worried. Wor- 
ried mebbe you wuz sick or sump’n. 

Lanny: You know Ah don’ write much, mom, an’ in mah 
last lettah, Ah warned you we wuz goin’ en maneuvers. 

Mortuer: Ah still cain’ git over how wonderful you look 
in dat uniform. 

Lanny: Ah don’ look no different than anybody else. 

Mortner (excitedly): Dat jist it, Lanny-boy! Dat jist 
what so wonderful. 

Lanny: Aw, hush up, mom — now you jist don’ know 
what you talkin’ about. 

Moruer: Oh, Ah knows what Ah’m talking about, 
awright. 

Lanny: What you do: with those sandwiches, mom? 

Moruer: Ah got ’em here in mah bag. 

Lanny: Why don’ you eat ‘em then? 

Moruer: Ah ain’t hungry. 

Lanny: But you jist befo’ tol’ me you wuz. 

Moruer: Well, Ah ain’ now. 

Lanny (determinedly): You is, mom. Ah know you is. 

Motuer: Don’ you call yo’ mammy a liar. Jist because 
you wearin’ a uniform don’ mean Ah cain’ give yuh a lick- 
in’ like Ah used tuh. (gets up, takes the bag with her.) 

Lanny: Where you goin’, mom? 

Moruer: To duh washroom. 

Lanny; What you takin’ dat for? (The woman is at a 
loss.) You ain’ gonna eat in no’ washroom, mom — ah jist 
ain’ gonna let you do it, that’s all. 

Moruer: Den Ah'l go out on duh platform. Please, 
Lanny-boy, Ah cain’ eat widout offerin’, and we ain't got 
enough tuh offer all dese folks. 

Lanny: Awright, but Ah’ll go ‘long with yuh. 

(Lanny and his mother exit as Shreveport returns. They 
cross each other. Shreveport reaches for his bags.) 

Baxoxus: Whatta you doin’? 

SHREVEPORT: There are some empty seats in the next car. 

Baxokus (surprised): Whatsa matter with here? 

SHREVEPORT (snorts): Ah'l give you three guesses. 

Baxoxus (not understanding): Whattz you talkin’ about? 
i don’t get it. 

SHREVEPORT: For a smart guy, you can be pretty dumb 
sometimes. 

Baxoxus: What’s going on here? 

SuHREVEPORT: Look, Bakokus, Ah’d rather move to the 
next car if you don’t mind. 

Baxoxus (getting a little sore): But I do mind. I don't 
feel like movin’! 

SHREVEPORT: Okay — Ah'll go myself. 

Baxoxus: But I don’t get it— 

Sureverort: Look, fella, it’s a free country. 

Baxoxus: Wait a minute, wait a minute! Yuh can’t spit 
in a guy’s face because it’s a free country. 

SHREVEPORT: Look, suppose we drop the subject. 

Baxoxus: No, I want you to explain it to me. Maybe I'm 
wrong. 
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Op Man (finally exploding to Bakokus): Shet up, you! 
Yuh hear me? Shet up! 

Baxoxus (whirls around): Cripes, yuh scared the liver 
outa me! What is the matter with you? 

Ovp Man (almost hysterically): Ah said shét up, that's 
all, just shet up, y’understand, shet up! 

Baxoxus: Why should I? ; 

Op Man: Because Ah’m tellin’ you to, you — 

Baxoxus: Who died and left. you the world, anyway? 

Op Man: None o’ your business! (The conductor passes 
through) Conductor! Conductor! 

Conpuctor (approaches): Yes? 

O_p Man: Would you mind coming here for just a min- 
ute? 

Conpuctor: What is it? 

Op Man: Isn't this the station where nigras change to 
the front car? 

Conpuctor: Well, yes, I guess it is. 

Op Man (gestures off stage): Will you please tell them 
to move, then? 

Conpuctor: Well, we usually allow soldiers — 

Oxp Man: Ah ain’t heard that they repealed the Jim Crow 
laws yet and Ah demand that they get outa this car. 

Conpuctor: Okay, mister, just keep your shirt on. 

Baxoxus: Oh, so you wanna fight the Civil War all over 
gain, is that it? 


O_p Man: Wish we could ‘stead o' messin’ around in a 
lotta places we oughta keep our noses outa. 

Baxoxus: Terrible, ain't it, grandpa. 

Oxtp Man: Don’t you call me grandpa, yuh dirty for- 
eigner. 

Baxoxus: Oh — foreigner! Well, lemme tell you some- 
thin’, mister hundred percent American, maybe my old 
man wuz born in Greece but I'll lay you a hundred to one 
he’s got more love and appreciation for this country in one 
hair of his head than you got in your whole family tree. 

Ox_p Man: You leave my family tree outa this, y’under- 
stand? (turns angrily to Shreveport) What's the matter with 
you, boy? You look like a fine, upstanding son of the South. 
You gonna let him” get away with talk like that? 

SHREVEPORT (somewhat annoyed): Look, mister, this is 
a private fight, if you don’t mind. 

Otp Man: Oh, no it ain’t. A shame, lettin’ riff-raff ride 
in the same car with decent people, that’s what it is —a 
shame! 

Baxoxus: Easy, old man — or you'll really get my dander 
up 


Op Maw: Ah ain’t afraid of you. 
Mmp.e-AcEep Man (who has been sitting in the other seat 
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with his wife): Look, grandpa, why don’t you keep quiet for 
a while? You're disturbing the whole car. Some of us would 
like to rest. 

Op Man: Why does everybody keep calling me grandpa? 
Ah’m not even a father. (To the other civilian) And Ah’d 
appreciate it if you'd kindly mind your own business, mister. 

Mippte-Acep Man: Youre a fine one to talk! Whose 
business d’you think you're minding? 

O_p Man: Any reflection on the South is always mah 
business. 

Mipp_e-AGEpD Man: Look, mister, I'm trom the South, too, 
and | tell you it’s old fossils like you give the South a bad 
reputation. : 

Oxp Man: Ah don’t believe you're from the South. You 
don’t talk like you’re from the South. And who you calling 
an old fossil? 

Mippie-AGep Man (jumping out of his seat): Look, 
loud mouth, why don’t you just sit down and shut up! 

Oxp Man: Ah won’t shet up! And Ah defy any man here 
to make me shet up! 

Jackson (getting up ominously): Whaddaya say, Bakky, 
shall I conk him one? 

Baxoxus: Na — leave him alone. We can’t go around sock- 
in’ old geezers. It'll give the army a bad name. 

(Lanny and his mother enter ard take their seats.) 

Op Man (to Condactor who enters from opposite side) : 
Conductor! (in a hoarse whisper) Get them outa here! 

(Conductor turns resignedly to the Negroes.) 

Conpuctor (to Lanny): Sorry, soldier, you'll have to go 
to the front car. (Lanny and his mother stiffen as they 
look at each other. There is a dead silence.) You'll have to 
go to the front car. 

Moruer (as she gets up): God's gettin’ mighty tired o 
this. Come on, son. 

Lanny: We ain't goin, mom. 

Moruer (terribly alarmed): Please, Lanny-boy, let’s not 
have no trouble. 

Lanny: Ain’t gonna be no trouble. 

Moruer (pleading): Don’t forget where you is, son. 

Lanny (pushing her back into his seat and standing pro- 
tectively over her, his arm around her shoulders): Ah ain't 
forgettin’ nothin’. Ah paid for this seat. 

Conpuctor (insistently): I said you'll have to go to 
the front car. 

Baxoxus (confronts the Conductor): Just a minute, con- 
ductor. 

Conpuctor: What is it now? 

Baxoxus: They ain’t goin’. 

Oxp Man (bewildered): What are you talkin’ about? 

Baxoxus: About them stayin’ where they are — that’s 
what I’m talkin’ about. 

OxLp Man: Are you crazy or somethin’? You keep outa 
this. 

Conpuctor: Now you cut that out, soldier. If you're go- 
ing to create a disturbance, I'll have you put off. I’m warn- 
ing you. 

Baxoxus: Disturbance? It’s old vinegar-puss that’s cre- 
ating the disturbance. 

Oxp Man: Who you calling vinegar-puss, you dirty Jew? 
(There is a pause as this sinks in.) 

Baxoxus (with amazed fury): Well, whaddaya know! 
(quivering) Boy, I'd give ten years off my life if you'd take 
ten off yours. 

Op Man (belligerently): And what do you think you 
would do, huh? What do you think you would do? 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and I was a child, 

_ In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee; 

So thar her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me: 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That a wind came out of a cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 

Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in Heaven above 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee:— 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my wife and my bride, 

In her sepulcher there by the sea— 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
(1809-1849) 


AST summer | asked a high school boy what poem he 

liked best. Without hesitation he replied, “Annabel Lee.’ 

Why did my young friend like this poem? Do other students 
also like it? 

Only you can answer the second question. Only you cai 
decide whether you agree with these suggestions in answe: 
to the first. Poe has rightly taken the story out of time and 
place and given it the universal appeal of romantic young 
love. For the poem is imaginative but not idealized, true to 
the thoughts and dreams of young lovers. The end in death 
is not really sad; it is but a continuation of the dream. Fo: 
death shares some of the romance of love to young peopk 
wh~ know little about it from experience. It too is mysterious 
and hence romantic and they write about it often and some 
times with longing. 

The poem has none of the morbid and tantastic quality 1 
“The Raven” and “Ulalume.” It shows less effort than they 
do and than “The Bells” does. It sings with the simple and 
perfect melody of real art. Biographers of Poe tell us that 
the poem was one of the last he wrote and that it refers 
to his wife, Virginia Clemm. Certainly it has the quality o! 
youthful love remembered without bitterness or dross. 

The last stanza of “To One in Paradise” has the same 
magical appeal. It takes us away from the humdrum routine 
of life and gives us a glimpse of a beauty which is more real 
to us in those rare moments when we see it than any routine 
can be: 

“And all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy gray eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams.’ 


It is better to remember Poe tor the beauty he created 
as only a few men can, rather than for the faults he shared 
with many. We hear may criticisms of him, of his drink- 
ing, his debts, his use of morphine, his impassioned love 
letters to many women. But if he helps us to see the 
beauty which he sometimes saw, does the rest matter now? 

It mattered in his own day, of course, to John Allan, who 
adopted him and gave him every advantage except love and 
understanding, to West Point and the University of Virginia, 
to Auntie Clemm, who was Virginia’s mother and Poe’s aunt, 
and begged for them from door to door, with her basket on 
her arm. Poe was marked off from other men by his talent 
and his dreams. Life is often harder for an artist than for 
others. Hence Poe’s story is one of disappointments, quar- 
rels, bitterness. You are doubtless familiar with it. It is one 
of the best known stories in American literature. And it is 
indeed of interest to us all, for we would like to find, amid 
the welter of his daily struggles, the key to that magic world 
which he often inhabited. 
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HOW TO WRITE GOOD LETTERS 


The trick is to be able to talk on paper 


HAT makes a letter interesting or enjoyable, anyway? 

A good letter makes the receiver feel that he “counts, 
that he is appreciated, that the writer is interested in him. 
This quality must proceed, first of all, from a genuine feeling 
on the part of the writer who is thinking of his friend rather 
than himself. It displays itself occasionally in sincere com 
pliments, in comments on his activities, congratulations on 
his successes, encouragement in his undertakings, and ap- 
preciation of his kindnesses. The good letter writer puts 
himself in the place of the person to whom he is writing, 
thinks of him as hé writes, remembers what he is interested 
in, and recalls and refers to matters he has talked about in 
previous letters. 

A good letter maintains a cheerful, helpful tone. Often it 
contains some spark of originality, humor, or cleverness. 
Not all of us can be witty, but a cheerful attitude, a sense 
of humor, and the habit of looking on the funny side of cir- 
cumstances can do much to add sparkle to our letters. 

Too often letters sound formal, distant, or dull because 
the writer lets the effort of composition and the imperson- 
ality of paper and pen get between him and his correspond- 
ent. A good rule is, “Write as you would talk.” Imagine 
your friend is with you; ‘write what you would say — infor- 
mally and pleasantly. 

A good letter, when possible, contains news of mutual 
triends and common interests. The friend or relative away 
from home wants to know what you and others of his ac- 
quaintance are doing. As a friend he is interested in what- 
ever interests you — your activities, hopes, and ideas. 

The good letter writer, however, is not content merely to 
mention an event or activity. Instead, he develops his topics, 
he goes into detail, he describes events. He doesn’t merely 
say that he attended a party, but he gives a rather full 
account of the event. He doesn’t just say that he has been 
busy, but he relates the various demands made on his time. 

Moreover, a good letter shares the writer’s ideas and in- 
terests as well as his experiences What he thinks about 
events of the day, books he has read, and movies he has 
seen are all subjects for comment He sometimes quotes 
clever remarks, striking statements, or even lines of poems 
that have impressed him or ones that wil] be appreciated by 
the person to whom he is writing 

All of us know the thrill of anticipation that comes with 
the opening of a letter from a good friend. No matter what 
is in the letter, we usually approach the reading of it with 
pleasure, for the familiar handwriting calls up a picture olf 
the writer and starts the chords of memory vibrating with 
the recollection of pleasant associations, experiences shared, 
emotions felt, and qualities admired 

All of us know, too, the “let-down” feeling that comes 
when we realize the letter didn’t say much after all. 

You don’t have to be away on a vacation trip or having 
unusual experiences to be able to write interestingly. It may 
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be easier to write under such circumstances, but with a little 
effort, imagination, and a cheerful, humorous outlook on 
the day’s activities, you can find a wealth of letter material 
in the commonplace, everyday experiences of life. Good 
letter writing proceeds out of attitude and sociability rather 
than circumstances. The person who can re-create a familiar 
scene, can relate entertainingly the day’s incidents, and can 
see drama in everyday life is the one whose letters will be 
counted enjoyable. 

Of course you have something to write about. It may be 
u verbal snapshot of your household at the time of writing - 
what various members are doing. Something funny hap- 
pened in the day’s routine. Capture it in memory; relate it 
as entertainingly as you can. You had an embarrassing. ex- 
perience; let someone enjoy a good laugh at your expense. 
You've read a good magazine article or book. Recommend 
it to a friend who will share your interest. You’ve become 
actively interested in some project or organization. Talk 
about it, telling of your work and the satisfaction you get 
from it. In fact, write as you would talk, keeping in, mind, 
however, the person to whom you are writing, and thinking 
of the mutual friends and interests he’d want to read about. 

Sometimes, a novel treatment may add zest to your lette: 
and make up for the apparent lack of material. For instance, 
make your letter into a miniature aewspaper, with items 
written in news style with accompanying headlines, and 
include special articles and features, such as a book review, 
a lost-and-found department, an editorial, and other familiar 
newspaper features. 

Or try the style of a radio announcer, describing typical 
home-town scenes; for example, “It is Saturday night in 
Jonesville. The streets are crowded with farmers in for the 
week’s shopping; the usual groups of young folks are stand- 
ing on the corner of Main and Elm Streets, trying to thumb 
a ride to Clarkestown; old Mr. Taylor is sitting in his familiar 
rocking chair in front of his shop.” The details must, of 
course, vary according to the interest and acquaintances of 
the reader. 

Other usetul devices may be the use of an appropriate 
quotation to begin your letter, imitation of the style of some 
familiar piece of writing, the parody of a familiar song, or 
reference to a hit tune, such as “You'll Never Know” or 
“There Are Such Things,” using the expression to introduce 
the items you want to include in your letter. In fact, there 
is no limit to the varieties of style which an enterprising 
writer may create or appropriate to add liveliness to his letter 
material. 

Letter writing can be great tun. Try it! 


By HELEN WAGNER 
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(hats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 


A. John Kaune in Parad: 
“Are you being waited on, sir?” 


= 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
By D. W. Brogan (Knopf) 
$2.50. 


Here is a new view of our people 
by a sympathetic interpreter. It answers 
the question that always interests all 
of us — what is this new man, the Ameri- 
can? The author is a Scots-Irishman and 
a professor at Cambridge University, 
but don’t let that fool you. He is one of 
the most informal and lively writers of 
today. And he understands Americans 
to an amazing degree. He points out 
our regional characteristics, our tradi- 
tions, our laws, our politics, our schools, 
our sports, our business methods, and 
why we have always won the wars we 
fought. In his conclusions he tells us 
that our country has moved out into the 
world and that Americans must under- 
stand “the changes in the modern 
world which they can lead or which 
they can resist, but which they can’t 
ignore.” You will understand yourself 
and your country better through this 
fascinating book. 


Viney was the given name of “Young 
Un,” the heroine of this idyllic novel 
of Upper New York State around 1800. 
Viney, her brother Dan’l, and her elder 
sister, Deborah, were the children of 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


YOUNG ‘UN. By Herbert Best 
(Macmillan) $2.50. 


Zeph Post, a tree-spirited wilderness 
runner who had made the mistake ot 
marrying and trying to settle down to 
farming. One spring Zeph came home 
from a fur-trading trip to find that his 
cabin had burned down and his wife 
had died in the flames. Zeph tells the 
children “You stay here,” and turns his 
back upon the farm to go back to the 
wilderness he loved. After years of 
struggle the boy and his sisters make 
a go of their pioneer farm. Helpful 
neighbors lighten their burden. 

After Deborah had married, and 
Young ‘Un had met the man of her 
choice, Zeph came back. Young "Un 
found herself involved in difficulties 
with both Zeph and Dan'l, but she 
found a way out, as usual. 

Mr. Best, the author of this pic- 
turesque tale knows his period and his 
place very well indeed owing to his 
thorough research and his sensitive feel- 
ing for the countryside and its ways and 
customs. Strangely enough, he is Eng- 


lish. 
Allan Chase (Random House) 


$2.50. 


Although these two books are unlike, 
they both deal with the same subject 
—the danger of fascism in American 
countries to the south. Both might be 
called “thrillers,” for they are packed 
with action, suspense, and intrigue. But 
in each case, the author’s purpose is 
serious. In Miss Shedd’s novel, a cruel 
and ruthless Hitlerite, an American big- 
business man and an English capitalist 
all equally menace the security of a 
Latin American country. An under- 
ground group called the Rotos (ragged ) 
fight for their country’s future. 

Mr. Chase’s book is laid in a country, 
reputedly the most complete democracy 
on the continent. Its hero, Matthew 
Hall, is a veteran of the Spanish war 
who hates fascism. The president, a 
good, just man falls seriously ill, and a 
famous Spanish doctor is called in to 
perform a delicate operation. Hall sus 
pects that the doctor is in German pay, 
and he plunges himself into a danger- 
ous situation in order to save the presi- 
dent’s life. Good, it-can-happen-here 
stories. 


INHERIT THE EARTH. By Mar- 
garet Shedd (Harper) $2.50 
and THE FIVE ARROWS. By 


SENIOR 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


FOR YOUR READING LIST 


On the War: 


Guerrilla. By Lord Dunsany. (Bobbs- 
Merrill) $2.50. An exciting and inspir- 
ing book about Greeks fighting the Ger- 
mans from the mountain hideouts. The 
writing will delight you as much as the 
story. 

Non-Fiction: 

An American Program. By Wendell 
L. Willkie (Simon & Schuster) $1. As 
important for the peace as One World 
is this last testament of a fine American. 

The World of Washington Irving. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. (E. P. Dutton) 
$3.75. This is a book to be added to 
your own library. To enjoy it fully, you 
should savor it at your leisure and re- 
read. 

Westward the Women. By Nancy Wil- 
son Ross (Knopf) $2.75. The stories of 
some of the women, mostly heroic, who 
helped make the Pacific Northwest. 

What Is Music? By John Erskine (Lip- 
pincott) $2.75. The author, a distin- 
guished writer and musician, discusses 
the nature of music in Part One of his 
book, and careers in music in Part Two. 
A useful and interesting work. 

Timeless Mexico. By Hudson Strode 
(Harcourt, Brace) $3.50. A brilliant in- 
terpretation of Mexico by a scholar who 
is never dull. Important reading. 

Brazil on the March. By Mortis 
Llewellyn Cooke (Whittlesey House) 
$3 One of the members of a technical 
mission to Brazil tells facts which point 
to a great future for our neighbor. 
Fiction: 

Immortal Wife, A Biographical Novel 
ot Jessie Benton Fremont. By Irving 
Stone (Doubleday) $3. The subtitle de- 
scribes this book about the wife of one 
of the most dashing characters in our 
history, John Fremont, called The Path- 
finder. 

Earth and High Heaven. By Gweth- 
alyn Graham (Lippincott) $2.50. A 
human and tender story of the prob- 
lems which arise when two young 
Canadians, a Jew and a Gentile, fall in 
love. 

By Valour and Arms. By James Street 
(Dial Press) $3. An exciting story of the 
Confederate ironclad, Arkansas, which 
played an important part in the siege 
of Vicksburg during the Civil War. 
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| HAVE held this story for a longer 
time than I care to remember, but 
not because I do not like it. It is a 
charmingly written story of youth 


_and love in early Pennsylvania. 


Young Hezekiah Broat 


The intense heat of a late August 
afternoon beat a bright, relentless tat- 
too against the winding dirt road that 
stretched ahead for miles, as the heav- 
ily laden wagon swayed drunkenly, 
stirring up thick clouds of red Pennsyl- 
vania dust. Pulling the wagon-load of 
stone required more than a little ambi- 
tion, and the shiftless mule team that 
drowsed before the wagon was fresh 
out of that virtue. The mules were, how- 
ever, well-versed in the art of sleep- 
walking, and the wagon moved along 
at a pace quite satisfactory to the lone 
occupant. He was a young man, young 
enough to enjoy dreaming and old 
enough to know that dreaming was im- 
practical. 

Hezekiah sighed happily. God was 
good. He-chuckled as he thought of the 
warm welcome that awaited him at 
home. Under the wagon seat, pushed 
far back into the coolest, darkest corner, 
lay a brown paper bag of striped pep- 
permint sticks. These were for his 
daughters. And for his wife Nora there 
were five yards of blue silk with which 
to make herself a Sunday dress. 

Blue .. he was fond of that color. 
lt brought back memories of small 
happy children playing on a rough- 
planked cabin floor, and of a tall, gan- 
gling, sun-browned boy with an armful 
of fresh-chopped wood, stopping at the 
door of the spice-scented kitchen to 
listen to the tap of his mother’s quick 
footsteps and the swish of her long blue 
skirts. He could not remember a time 
when there had not been children play- 
ing on the floor, any more than he could 
remember a time when he had not 
worked. With ten mouths to feed there 
was no time or use for a laggard. 

But there had been time for play too. 
He and his brothers’ and sisters had al- 
ways been the first of many groups of 
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children to go hunting May apples. He 
remembered the rich pulpy goodness, 
remembered too his mother’s warning 
to him, “Hezekiah, don’t you let them 
young ‘uns eat May apples ‘less they're 
dead ripe.” 

He remembered swimming in the 
river directly below the house. He re- 
membered too the winter nights, the 
air so clear and sharp that it bit at your 
ears and face like some wild thing. It 
was on a winter night such as this that 
he had gone, lonely and dejected, to 
see his friend Jeb Walters, who lived 
alone at the edge of Burnt Pond. 
When he reached Jeb’s cabin, light 
was streaming through the window. 
Husky, deep-throated masculine laugh- 
ter and excited feminine giggles were 
blending into a symphony of gaiety. 
Squeaking fiddles and scraping heels 
were warming tip. In short, a square 
dance was getting under way! 

Jeb was calling off, but Hezekiah 
hardly saw Jeb, although that was why 
he had come. For he met little Nora 
Williams. Nora . . . slim as a lily, sweet 
as new grass, and smooth as a new- 
blown poppy. Yes, that night, to the 
rhythmn of “All hands ‘round, with the 
la-ady on your right” young Hezekiah 
found the end and object of all his 
dreams for the future. 

So here he was nine years later, carry- 
home presents on payday to Nora and 
the little girls. Suddenly the jog-trot of 
the mules seemed unbearably slow, and 
he prodded them impatiently with his 
whip-handle. 

Jane Connor, 18 
Johnson City (N. Y.) High Schoo! 
Marian Strevell, Teacher 
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Material submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if 
entered in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 

On the first Saturday of each month poems from the Round Table will be read 
by Bob Emery on. his Mutual Network broadcast, at 10:30 a. m. EWT. 
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The following poem was awarded 
first prize in the Camp Fire Girls an- 
nual competition last spring and was 
also accepted by the Round Table 
for publication this fall. 


Thanksgiving Chant 


Starched white linen on gray wool cloth, 
Musket and prayer-book side by side; 
With firm quick tread these Pilgrim folk 
Pass through the woods at even tide. 


Many of kith and kin now lie 

Beneath green moss in the churchyard 
mold; 

Felled by hatchet or dread disease, 

By famine and soul-piercing cold. 


Tired, but a thousandfold repaid 

With bountiful harvest gathered by; 

With wood-smoke tinting the velvet 
night, 

Over cots where their children lie. 


Starched white linen on gray wool cloak, 
Musket and prayer-book side by side; 
With thankful voices these Pilgrim folk 
Lift praise to God at even tide. 
Barbara Fruth, 16 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School 
Mabel J. Bourquin, Teacher 


Fog 
I like fog. 
It descends upon the world, 
A soft, swirling, misty curtain. 
It makes the city appear and disappear. 
The soft twilight of early morning 
lingers through the day. 


I like fog. 
The fog horn bellows its message of 
safety. 
The waves lap gently against the piers 
and the silence is heavy. 
Fog is friendly and sympathetic. 
It listens. It is quiet with little murmurs 
and sounds that are unseen. 
I like fog. 
Shirley Meador, 15 
Ludington (Mich.) High Schovl 
Catherine Utz, Teacher 
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All Aboard! 


(Concluded) 


Baxoxus: Nothin’ much. I'd just take 
your face, mash it to a pulp and shove 
it down your throat, that’s all. 

Op Man (wildly): Come on, try it — 
come on! 

Baxoxus: No, thanks. I better keep 
away because if I ever did get started 
on you, I don’t know where Id finish. 

Conpuctor: Now, that’s just about 
enough outa you, soldier. Come on, off 
you go! Come on! 

Jackson (getting up): No, you don’t! 

Conpuctor (to Jackson): Now you 
better keep outa this, otherwise I'll have 
the both of you thrown off the train. 

SHREVEPORT (getting up): You bet- 
ter not try it, conductor. 

OLD Man (to Shreveport): What side 
are you on, anyway, young man? 

SHREVEPORT: Go ’way, old man. will 
yuh, go way! 

Op Man: Don’t tell me you love the 
nigras, too? 

SHREVEPORT: Ah’'ll tell you one thing 
- Ah don’t love you! 

Mipp.e-AGep Man (to Conductor): 
Why don’t you leave them alone? 

Man’s Wire: Yes, they're soldiers, 
leave them alone. 

Qtp Man: What are you talking 
about? We're below the Mason-Dixon 
line! 

MippLe-AGep Man: The Mason-Dix- 
on line! If he’s good enough to die for 
us, he’s good enough to ride with us! 

Op Man: Conductor, either you get 
them out of this car or I'll get off the 
train right here and now and report 
this whole thing by long distance tele- 
phone to the main office. 

Conpnuctor (looks at the phalanx of 
soldiers): Maybe you better. Who am I 
to tackle half the U. S. Army! ( Exits.) 

Op Man (collecting his belongings): 
All right, Ah’'ll get off, but don’t think 
you've heard the last of this. ( Exits.) 

Mipp.e-AGep Man: Hurray! Now at 
last we'll get a move on! 

Bakokus looks at Shreveport, who 
takes a seat opposite the Negro woman. 
Bakokus takes the old man’s seat. After 
a short interval, the conductor passes 
through again, and with the faintest 
note of exultation in his voice an- 
nounces) : 

Conpuctor: Asheville next 
Asheville! ( Exits.) 

Baxoxus: Anybody else wanna get 
off the train? 

(CURTAIN) 


stop! 


Reprinted by permission of Theatre Arts 
and the author. Copyright Ben Bengal, 
1944. 


SHARPEN 


® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. SORT ‘EM OUT 


After reading “How to Write a 
Good Letter,” you should be able to 
mark the following passages as inter- 
esting, sparkling, lively (A) or dull, 
uninspiring, and lifeless (B). 

1. “T am fine. Father is not very well. 
Sister just got over the flu. How are 
you?” 

2. “You remember Jim Smith, who 
was home on furlough when you vis- 
ited us last summer? He has been dis- 
charged from the Army and will be get- 
ting married in January.” 

8. “I went to a party last night. We 
had fun.” 

4. “One ot our teachers, Miss Potts, 
is a very dignified middle-aged lady. 
Last week when she came into class 
she tripped over the waste-basket and 
nearly fell. The expression on her face 
was a mixture of surprise and resent- 
ment; and I, of course, couldn’t con- 
trol myself and let out a guffaw. I stayed 
after school and got a short but very 
illuminating lesson in courtesy.” 

5. “There’s a new book out that | 
wish you would read. It’s The World of 
Washington Irving, and it gives an en- 
tirely new slant to literature. Try it and 
let me know what you think.” 

6. “Saw a good show last night. Hail 
the Conquering Hero. Very funny.” 


il. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Two ot the following statements 
come close to the theme, or main idea, 
of “The Beginning.” The others are 
trivial, impertinent or downright false. 
Check the appropriate statements. Do 
not check the others. 

1. The poor are always with us. 

2. To one who has been an object of 
charity, the opportunity to give means 
much. . 

3. No matter how hard you try, you 
can’t teach poor people how to live. 

4. The dignity and importance of the 
individual should not be forgotten be- 
cause of his circumstances. 

5. Music is the only consolation 
which wretched persons have for their 
misery. 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Underline the vest completing word 
or phrase in each statement about “All 
Aboard.” 


SENIOR 


YOUR WITS 


1. Bakokus was (a) a foreigner; (b) 
a Southerner; (c) a truck-driver. 

2. Main agitator for the removal of 
the Negroes from, the car was (a) 
Shreveport; (b) Bakokus; (c) the Old 
Man. 

8. Lanny’s mother started for the 
washroom because (a) she didn’t want 
to share her lunch, (b) she wanted to 
avoid trouble; (c) she hadn’t enough 
lunch for everyone. 

4. The majority of those in the car 
seemed to feel that (a) the Jim Crow 
law was out of date and unfair; (b) 
Negroes had no right in the car; (c) 
it was unwise to argue with Army men. 

5. The character who undergoes the 
most growth and change is (a) Bako- 
kus; (b) the Old Man; (c) Shreve- 
port. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check the correct answer — a, b, or 
c. Words are from “The Beginning.” 


1. A militant leader is one (a) in whom 
the people have lost confidence (b) in- 
clined to fight for his beliefs (c) elected 
by a large majority. 

2. A nation is vulnerable when it is (a) 
open to attack (b) unconquerable (c) 
guilty of aggression. 

8. Among Dickens’ characters (a) Fagin 
(b) Mr. Micawber (c) David Copper- 
field might be described as a scrupulous 
man. 

4. A fastidious person is (a) incapable 
of being trusted (b) careful about details 
of appearance (c) short-tempered. 

5. The law is flagrantly violated when 
(a) a motorist parks in the wrong place 
(b) a man is beaten by a mob (c) a taxi 
driver ignores a traffic light. 

6. Ignominious means (a) disgraceful 
(b) without a writer’s name (c) stupid 

7. To bruit is (a) to noise about, as a 
rumor (b) to brag (c) to lie. 

8. Solicitude is (a) loneliness (b) con- 
cern or interest (c) a cash contribution. 

9. If you perform a task lackadaisically, 
you do it (a) eagerly (b) efficiently (c) 
half-heartedly. 

10. If a lawyer questions the validity of 
a will, he inquires (a) whether it is fair 
to all surviving relatives (b) whether it 
is legally sound (c) whether he will get 
his fee. 

1l. A boy who behaves incorrigibly is 
(a) always polite (b) sure to be popular 
(c) hard to control. 

12. Superfluous means (a) unnecessary 
(b) conceited (c) heavy. 
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HE Dunklings lived on the outskirts 

of the village. Every now and then, 
over a period of years, there had been 
a determined local movement to Do 
Something about them; but never, alas, 
had it managed to flower — since even 
the most militant criticism and instruc- 
tion demand, for results, an object rea- 
sonably vulnerable to attack. And the 
Dunklings, of course, were quite im- 
possible. Not exactly wrong in the head, 
perhaps, but certainly cut from a cloth 
so imperfect that there wasn’t much 
sense in trying any more to spend good 
thread upon the mending of it. 

The way they stood there when any- 
one spoke to them: toeing in, matted 
heads hung, with those silly smiles on 
their peaked and unwashed faces. And 
the look of their shack, sunk like a 
piece of junk in the Hollow: patched 
with tar paper and wadded at the win- 
dows with grimy remnants of flannel 
underwear, If they hadn’t (the single 
good thing to be said) always so scru- 
pulously kept to themselves, no doubt 
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the beginning 


Ma knew her children must escape into the world 
of other people and Ag took her first 
step on the way when she gave somebody something 


ways and means would have been 
found for ridding the community of the 
disreputable lot. As it was, the most 
sensible line of procedure seemed to be 
a fastidious disregarding of their exist- 
ence — especially since Mr. Dunkling 
did manage to serve a certain, if fla- 
grantly ignominious, purpose. For five 


‘times a week Mr. Dunkling, hired by 


the village for a microscopic sum, col- 
lected the garbage. 

At school, where the older Dunkling 
children sat, mute and blank, in the 
dimmest corner, it was bruited about 
darkly that the Dunklings ate what 
their father had collected. Just as they 
wore the last-gasp thrown-aways of 
other, respectable people. 

So long as there was a word to be 
said for an article, it was given, of 
course, farther afield — to the victims of 
war or to such of the heathen as it was 
still appropriate to regard with solici- 
tude. Only when it was past even Hot- 
tentot consumption was anything sent 
to the tar-papered shack. And sent, 
even then, with a certain hesitancy. For 
to come across a Dunkling (a minute 
male) standing lackadaisically at the 
edge of the road — singly and certainly 
inadequately clad in the mauve satin 
blouse Mrs. Goodwillig had worn to all 
functions for the past three seasons — 
was somehow a peculiarly unnerving 
experience. As if suddenly the validity 
of the functions, the blouse, even Mrs. 
Goodwillig herself had been slyly as- 
saulted. 

Once, at the suggestion of a group of 
ladies (worried well-nigh past endur- 
ance), the district nurse, very starched 
and authoritative, had gone off on her 
bicycle to have a Plain Talk with Mrs. 
Dunkling. According to report, she — 
Mrs, D —had sat there meekly in the 
chaos of her home, with toes turned in, 
saying, “Yas’m,” in a voice like a 
mouse. 

Now, of course, Mrs. Dunkling was 
dead. And certainly no wonder. It was 
never quite clear how the thing had 
happened. So far as could be learned, 


she had just stopped short, in the wash- 
ing of the dishes one late summer eve- 
ning, and laid herself down and said, 
“Give me my mandy,” and played a 
small tune straight through on her man- 
dolin and closed her eyes and modestly 
died. 

And the very next day, while the 
village was agitatedly grappling with 
the problem as to what on earth to do 
with the hapless tribe, Mr. Dunkling 
had driven off, alone, in his cart and 
returned at nightfall with a huge red 
woman, wearing a feathered hat and 
bright glass earrings, sitting beside him 
on the backless board seat. 

This, it was learned in due course, 
was Aunt Gobey. 

Thus the Dunklings. 

Consigned to their Hollow. 

And nothing, clearly, remained to be 
done except to incorporate, as best one 
could, into one’s general concept of 
society, the fact that always such things 
had been, always no doubt, would so 
continue, So long as the world wheeled 
round in space, and night dark fell and 
morning rose, and winter fluently re- 
laxed to spring, and bells chimed out, 
and forms were read, and laws like 
steel interlaced all airs — so long would 
there still continue to exist, unregener- 
ated and unsalvageable, these fringes 
of derelict Dunkling-stuff.: The super- 
fluous, the insensate, the immune to 
growth: fewer than€nce, but always to 
be found. The people who never should 
have come to be. . . . 

Ag leaned tiredly against the tree 
Her legs stuck out stiff as matches in 
front of her. The sun had grown hot. 
There wasn’t a sound. 

Last night she’d come off here, deep 
into the Hollow. Aunt Gobey and Pa 
had started it again. Drinking stuff and 
making those sounds that weren't 
words. The kids went on sleeping, in 
muddled heaps; but her eyes had got 
so they wouldn't shut and her breath so 
it stayed all lumped in her chest. She'd 
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slid through the window and come out 
here. It was dark all over and every- 
where. She’d stopped still, after run- 
ning a while, and called, “Ma — Ma —” 
very soft, in the dark. 

All of time stretched unending ahead. 
Nobody could shorten it or fix it. Day 
and then dark would happen again, and 
then day some more and then more 
dark: and after a while the leaves 
would get brown, and cold would be 
coming on again. 

“You got to go!” Ma had said. “You 
got to get yourselves away!” 

She, Ag, had gone off once, with 
Orlie and Juke. Ma’d stood by the road, 
telling them, making them. “Go on — go 
on! You got to go!” And when they'd 
after a while come back, not knowing 
where it was they’d got to go, Ma’d 
still been there, watching out. 

“Didn’t nobody talk to you?” she'd 
asked, all fierce. “Nobody,” Ag had 
said. And Ma’‘d taken her mandolin 
into a tree and played for a long time, 
hard, like crying. 

Ma could climb higher than anybody 
else —to the branches so little they 
nearly broke off. She would get away 
up and look and look, as if she’d never 
be done with looking. Or sometimes 
she’d call: “Watch! I'm a birdy!” and 
then she’d flap for flying. 

And everybody’d flap, all loud and 
pleased, so that the tree was full of 
flapping; everybody’d yell, “Where you 
flying to, Ma?” and then they’d make 
themselves all still, staring up through 
the leaves, waiting for her. And Ma 
would begin, very soft, like whispering: 
“I'm flying me away and away to a 
place. It’s a big, bright place, all gold 
like a sunny-flower. And everybody 
there’s all made the same. And there’s 
no cold there, no cold or dark, and no- 
body there is ever left out. “Hello,” they 
say, ‘hello, dear heart.’ And nobody 
there is ever scared.” 

Ma was scared. Ma scared easy, like 
she was a bird. jVhen Pa got mad; 
when the lady came that time on her 
bicycle. Coming down big and loud 
through the trees, while everybody hid 
themselves away and watched from be- 
hind things how she was coming. 

That was a bad time. After the lady 
had gone again, Ma was like she’d 
never been before. She wouldn't eat 
anything or let anybody come near her. 
Not even Jumbie. 

That was the time she got herself lost 
- all day and all night —and nobody 
able to find the place, and the rain 
starting raining so hard it hurt, and Ma 
coming wet and white through the rain. 

Aftey that sometimes Ma cried at 
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night, cried and cried till Pa shut her 


ar 

Ag rolled over. She hugged herself 
hard against the earth, as if hugging 
would help to know what it was. What 
Ma had seemed always to be trying to 
say, but never knew how for not having 
the words. 

Once, when the Hollow was starting 
to green, she’d got her a notion. 

“Listen!” she’d said. “We're going 
somewhere!” 

“Where, Ma? Where?” they’d wanted 
to know. 

“We're going to a meeting,” she'd 
told them fast, as if it were something 
to be hustled hard so nobody’d get 
around to stopping them first. 

They'd pinned up places and slicked 
their hair; and Ma, she’d found her a 
cap of Pa’s and put it on nice, and her 
big gold brooch. And they'd walked in 
a stretched-out, wondering line, with 
Ma up front_of them, lugging Jumbie; 
and the green trees spread all big and 
fine and the sun pretty and warm again, 
and it was like there was something 
going to happen that never had hap- 
pened before anywhere. Then the trees 
ended. And suddenly Ma had stopped 
- stopped flat, like somebody’d yanked 
her. She’d stood looking out at the road 
and the houses, with the belli ringing 
loud against the sky; and suddenly 
she’d turned and wag running back in, 
back, all scared, into the Hollow. 

Once Ma had said, “Ag —” 

“Yes, Ma?” she’d answered. 

“Ag,” Ma had said, and it was as if 
at last she’d been coming close, near to 
a telling. “Ag,” Ma had said, “you got 
to begin! You got to find out the way 
it is!” 

“What, Ma?” she'd asked. “What got 
| to find?” Not breathing for being so 
careful to hear. 

Ma’d closed ser eyes and screwed up 
her hands, and it was as if she would 
tear in two with such trying. But noth- 
ing more had come. ... 

Ag put her mouth against the ground. 
Softly, softly she called for Ma. 

The sun was straightening in the sky. 
Nothing moved im the Hollow. Sum- 
mered over it was with heat and green- 
ness, making a kind of cave for being 
in. Nobody would know it if you got 
yourself lost, if you crawled off some- 
where, all dark and gone. Nobody 
would know it; nothing would tell. Only 
Jumbie maybe would take to looking. 
Only Jumbie would mind. 

Slowly and carefully in her head, Ag 
fixed up what next she would do. She’d 
cut through the Hollow, back to Jumbie, 
and after she’d found them stuff to eat, 
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she’d bring them back here, to be to- 
gether. That’s how she’d do. Always it 
took her a piece of time to get some- 
thing fixed plain in her head. 

Jumbie was next to the last one of 
them. Jumbie, he’d stayed all kind of 
small and he didn’t talk yet. Sometimes 
he’d be just like it was Ma —looking 
and looking, off by himself. 

Ag walked slowly. This end of the 
Hollow, out at the top, there’d be the 
road, curling to the big, grand places 
on the hill. Ma, she’d bring them over 
this way. They'd hide and watch for the 
people that came: people laughing and 
talking in their big, bright cars, and 
gone so quick they seemed hardly to 
have happened. She walked slowly; 
then leaned for a while, letting her 
breath get caught some. This was the 
place where the Pinkie Flowers grew. 
Ma had liked the Pinkie Flowers best. 
Ag picked, very carefully, one to hold. 
Then she went on again. 

She stopped so suddenly it was like 
being yanked. 

Right there, in front of her, were 
people — two of them. A lady and a 
man; not saying anything, just walking 
all quiet and smilingly, and holding 
hands. They stopped, too. They looked 
at her. And it was like as always and 
always it had been: as long as she'd 
known. Like everything in the world 
was dropping away, leaving her out in 
nowhere. at all, with nothing to hold 
onto, nothing to think, only scaredness 
so big she was ready to die. 

“Why — hello!” the lady said. 

She was young, the lady, and she 
looked so bright it was as if there were 
lights turned on inside her and spilling 
themselves all out again for not enough 
room to hold such brightness. “Hello!” 
she repeated, laughing at Ag. Then sud- 
denly she stopped. Her voice turned 
different. “It’s all right,” she said, “it's 
all right, little girl.” 

Ag stood as always; as always it was. 

The lady wasn’t laughing any more. 
Her face was bothered, as if she 
couldn’t bear for anybody else not to 
laugh, too: “Please,” she said; then 
stopped again; and then she said softly: 
“What a lovely flower! Will you tell me 
where I can find one, too?” 

Ag stared up at her, still as stone. 
And suddenly it happened. Not being 
fixed, not being told, just happening 
suddenly, all by itself. She stuck out her 
fist straight in front of her. “Here,” she 
said. “Here,” and nothing else. 

“he lady said: “Oh—Id love it! 
Thank you.” . 

But Ag was off. Beating it off so hard 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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FOLDING FIREFLY: 


Firefly shown banking for turn. 


The British have lifted some 
of the secrecy about their new 
heavily armed fighter-reconnais- 
sance plane, the Firefly. This 
fighter, which in some ways re- 
sembles the U. S. Navy’s famed 
Grumman Helleat, was designed 
for use aboard aircraft carriers 
of the Royal Navy. 

The Firefly scored its first 
victories during the recent Brit- 
ish air attack on the German 
battleship Tirpitz. 

While naval bombers attacked 
the Tirpitz at its berth in Nor- 
way, Fireflies engaged and shot 
down the German fighters which 
tried to break up the attack. 

Later, Fireflies carried out 
their own attack on enemy ship- 
ping in the Hammerfest area, 
damaging several enemy vessels 
and strafing German gun posi- 
tions and installations. 

The Firefly is a low-winged 





monoplone armed with four 20 
mm. cannon. It is also equipped 
with a camera for vertical aerial 
photography, which means that 
it can double as a recco plane. 

The wings fold back for car- 
rier operation, and it is still a 
military secret how many of 
these fighters can be stacked on 
the flight deck of a British flat- 
top. 

Power plant for the Firefly is 
a twelve-cylinder liquid-cooled 
Rolls Royce Griffon engine. 
Cruising speed, top speed, and 
altitude figures for the Firefly 
have not been released. But 
there is no doubt this British 
fighter is fast — and brother, we 
mean fast! 

The Firefly has a span ot 44 
feet, 6 inches; a length of 37 
feet, and a height of 13 feet, 7 
inches. Undercarriage and wing 
flaps are operated hydraulically. 

This fighter-recco plane car- 
ries a crew of two, a pilot, and 
an observer. 

The Firefly was designed by 
the British Fairey Aviation Co., 
Ltd., which has given the Royal 
Navy many famous types, in- 
cluding the Barracuda, the Ful- 
mar, and the Swordfish. 

The Firefly is bound to be a 
welcome addition to the British 
Fleet Air Arm. Now that Ger- 
many is near defeat, more Brit- 
ish carriers will be heading for 
Pacific waters to engage the 
Japs. Fireflies may soon be 
twinkling over Tokyo 


Wings folded back, the Firefly points her 20mm. cannon ot sky. 





Photos from British Combine 
Nose-on view of folded Firefly. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


The U. S. Army Air Forces 
are counting on a new “mechan- 
ical brain” gunsight to subtract 
a lot of Zeros from the Pacific 
combat zones. The new gunsight 
should make Deadeye Dicks out 
of every gunner in the AAF. 

All he has to do is dial the 
type of enemy plane, the range, 
the air speed, and the altitude. 
From then on he keeps the 
enemy plane within a gyro-con- 
trolled circle, until his bullets 
tear the target apart. 

The mechanical brain gun- 
sight automatically computes the 
effects of gravity and air density 
on the bullet, the motion of the 
target, and other factors. 

ad 

The Superfortress is a great 
bomber, but it is full of sur- 
prises. B-29 side gunners are 
now under orders to wear their 
parachutes at all times during 
flight. 

The Superfortress is equipped 
with a pressurized cabin to 
equalize the pressure of high 
altitude. Any sudden release in 
the pressure may blow the side 
gunners clear out of the plane. 

This happened recently to a 
B-29 gunner. Luckily, he was 
wearing his parachute. The 
change in pressure was so sud- 
den he was deaf for days. “I 
didn’t hear a thing when it hap- 
pened,” he said. “Not even 
harps.” 


Yes, there are still some 
“bugs” left in the B-29. The 
Army is finding them — the hard 
way. 


New Device Aids 
U. S. Air Gunners 


Speaking of gunsights and 
guns, did you ever wonder what 
keeps a turret or rear gunner 
from blowing apart the tail 
or wings of his own plane? 

Suppose a gunner had to 
worry about this problem with 
Zeros boring in from every side! 
He would have to stop firing 
every few seconds, or risk hit- 
ting his own ship. 

Fortunately, this is one prob- 
lem our gunners do not have to 
worry about. Gun turrets of 
American planes are equipped 
with a gunfire interrupter. This 
device automatically interrupts 
the fire of the guns as they 
swing near sections of the gun- 
ner’s own plane. 


How it Works 


When a gun is equipped with 
this device, the gunner can even 
swing it in a wide arc that 
brings the tail of his plan 
squarely in his sights. He can 
concentrate on the enemy with- 
out worrying. He knows that 
just before the tail looms up in 
his sights, his guns will auto- 
matically shut off —to start 
again the instant the tail is 
clear. How close the stream of 
lead comes to vital plane parts 
has been kept a military secret 
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The “pencil pusher” of 
the crew is the navigator. 
a 

Next week: Who is 
“the rainmaker”? 
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BOY dates GIRL 


NLY twenty-one more days un 

til—! And you’ve dozens of things 
to do between now and then. There’s 
your Christmas shopping which you 
meant to tackle early this year, but 
which somehow got lost in the shuffle 
of school, home work, a Saturday job. 
dates, dances, and tootball games 
Then there’s the party you've planned 
to have during the holidays. 

With pencil and paper you settle 
down to your lists (gift and guests). 
but, when you finish, your page is 
mostly question marks and your brain 
is buzzing with problems How can 
you keep buying War Stamps or 
Bonds and give Christmas gifts, too: 
What to give “a certain someone?” 

Your party list has gone haywire 
Half of the guests won't know the 
other half. How can you be the per- 
fect host or hostess, introduce every- 
body, and see that they all have a 
good time? 


Q. What can you give as inex- 
pensive Christmas gifts? 


A. “The thought that counts’ m 
Christmas gifts is the brainwork you 
put in to making your gift appropriate. 
When you make up your gift list, try 
to think of each person’s special inter 
ests and choose your gifts accordingly 
They need not be costly. If they “hit 
the spot,” they'll be appreciated more 
than expensive gifts. Tina, who's a gadg- 
eteer, would rather have a dime-store 
lapel clip than a fancy hanky. June, who 
collects snapshots by the hundreds, 
would like a scrapbook adorned with 
your own art work or paste-on decals 
hetter than a dozen pincushions. Marcy, 


who always wears a flower in her hair, 
would love a sprig of holly or mistletoe 
op a clip. Bart, the golfer, would go for 
a package of tees; Hank, the camera 
enthusiast, would really appreciate one 
roll of film; Scrubby, away at camp, 
would find a package of penny post- 
cards handy — and he might write more 
often, if you gave him the hint! 


Q. What sort of gift should a boy 
give his girl-friend for Christmas? A 
girl give her boy-friend? 


Appropriateness counts more than 
cost here, too. If you aren’t sure of your 
girl’s tastes, better consult her sister o1 
her best girl-friend. Generally speaking, 
girls like “beauty gifts” (perfume in 
light, flower odors; manicure or cos- 
metic kits, for example); evening bags, 
compacts, and novelty purses; station- 
ery, monogrammed or in their favorite 
colors; scarfs; costume jewelry; diaries. 
books, and “vic” records. 

Flowers are always a thrill, particu- 
larly if you have a date with Her on 
Christmas Day. Candy — well, she may 
be watching her figure or complexion, 
and she won't enjoy sitting by while 
you gobble up your own gift! 

A girl is never obligated to give a 
boy a gift (at Christmas or any other 
time) and, unless you’re “going steady” 
or he’s a friend of long standing, bette: 
stick to a Christmas card. They’re wel- 
comed by everyone. 

If you're giving a gift to a “steady,” 
be careful that it isn’t more costly than 
the one he gives you. Play safe with an 
inexpensive one and be sure that you 
aren't adding “one more” to a collec- 
tion of bill-folds! Boys generally like 
books, records, fountain pens or pen- 
and-pencil sets, mufflers, gloves, and 
handkerchiefs. 

Warning! Don’t give a boy your pic- 
ture unless. he has specifically asked 
fo: it. Even if he does, don’t auto- 
graph it. Those “sweet messages” have 
a way of looking “sappy” about six 
months hence! 


Q. How should you introduce 
party guests to each other? How can 
you, as host or hostess, keep a party 
“pepped up” all evening? 


A. The general rule for introductions 
is to introduce boys to girls and younger 
tu older (examples: “Beth, this is Bob 
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Nealy. Bob, Beth Thomas. . . . “Mother, 
I'd like you to meet Jean Sims and 
Tom Bost. Jean and Tom, my mother.”). 
You can manage this easily, if your 
guests arrive singly or in couples, but 
it they come in carloads, the simplest 
solution is to welcome them at the door, 
then turn to the assembled guests and 
say: “I'd like you all to meet Polly Put- 
nam, Kay Doyle, Jack Waller, and 
Chuck Conroy.” Later, when your duty’s 
done as doorkeeper, you might buzz 
around and see that names are straight. 

If you are introducing Tim Blake to 
a roomful of guests, it will be less con- 
fusing if you call names right around 
the room, instead of trying to introduce 
him to girls first. If you skip about in 
introductions, Tim will be sure to look 
the wrong way and you'll be tongue- 
tied before the ordeal is over! 

As a host or hostess, the party’s on 
you — from beginning to end. You're the 
pace-setter, so stay on your toes! Make 
plans in advance to have not one, but 
several things to do (dancing, singing, 
ping-pong, cards or other games) and 
see that everybody participates, even if 
you have to drag them out of the corner. 

A sure way of having your party 
“good to the last minute” is to make 
something special of the refreshments. 
Turn your kitchen into a Canteen or a 
Lunch Stand. Arrange a counter 
(tables) in front of the stove with 
chairs or stools on the service side. Get 
a couple of the guests to don aprons 
and be countermen and serve hot grilled 
“tranks” on rolls with onions, slaw, and 
sliced dills on the side. Your guests may 
like the idea so well that they'll try to 
make it an “All-Night Lunch Stand,” 
in which case you’d better post a sign 
announcing closing time! 
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WHAT’S YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEM ? 


A Contest for Every Student 
What bothers you most in your daily life? How high are the hurdles in 


your personal obstacle race? 


answer to the question: “What’s your biggest 


300-word 
er oY e three prizes: First, $15; Second, $10; 


tamps. 


ird, 


Pick out just one important problem to write about. It can be any 
difficulty you are facing, whether it’s at home, at school, in your relations 


with your friends, in 
the future. You are merely to ibe 
a solution of it too. 


for the armed forces, or looking ahead to 


your problem. Don’t attempt to give 


Dr. George Lawton, consul psychologist and conductor of our “You 


and Your Life” department, will act 
publish the three best letters and 


as judge. Magazines will 


use some of the others as a basis for 


discussion later. Names will be withheld upon request. 

« While many of you will write your letters in the form of a class assign- 
ment, you may, i 
Scholastic. 


you wish, write it 


on your own and mail it direct to 


Each letter must contain your name and address, school and town, age 


and grade. No letters returned. 
Closing date: January 1, 1945. 


Address: “You and Your Life” Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 


42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


“TWO-TON” OPERA TEAM 


Fred Allen fans may miss the antics 
of their favorite comedian, but for many 
listeners the present set-up of the 
Texaco Star Theater is more than satis- 
factory. It is really an extension of the 
summer replacement with Jimmy Mel- 
ton acting as host and vocal artist. 
Teamed with Melton is Alec Templeton, 
unique stylist of the piano, who, though 
blind, constitutes a whole orchestra 
himself. Each week they take some pop- 
ular song and render it in mock-Metro- 
politan style with Templeton as the 
keyboard virtuoso. It’s ingenious, de- 
lightful entertainment worth anybody’s 
listening. Time is 9:30 p.m. Sunday 
over CBS, 


GOING OUR WAY 


Dramatizing history is no easy job 
even for an expert. But it has been 
done most successfully in the new series 
entitled We Came This Way (Friday, 
11:30 p.m., NBC). The new program 
is part of the NBC University of the 
Air and is a decided improvement over 
last year’s ponderous and slow-moving 
American Story. The object is to trace 
the development of man’s struggle for 
DECEMBER 


4, 1944 


treedom through the centuries. Recent 
broadcasts on the Bill of Rights and 
Joan of Arc were stirring examples of 
what radio can do for history when it 
applies real showmanship to educa- 
tional] subjects. 


_ QUESTION BOX 


Q. What is the meaning of the call 
letters of radio stations and why do 
they all begin with “W” or “K”? Harry 
Clarke, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Some call letters have no mean- 
ing while others do have a Special sig- 
nificance. For example, WNYC is the 
municipal station in New York City. 
WSUN takes its letters from the “Sun- 
shine City,” St. Petersburg, Florida. The 
initial letters “W” and “K” indicate that 
the stations are located in the United 
States. Other countries use different 
letters. 

Q. Will you please send me tickets 
for the Kate Smith show? Adele 
Symonds, New York City. 

A. Stand By cannot undertake to 
send tickets for any broadcast. Write to 
the program in care of the station or the 
network and state your request. Because 
of the vast number of service men and 
women who like to attend broadcasts, 
you may have to wait a long time for a 
reply. 


Food For Thought 


Prayer ot an advertising man’s child: 
“Give us this day our daily, golden 
krust, slo-baked, vitamin-enriched 
bread.” - 


Lincoln AM 





The Beginning 
(Concluded ) 


into the Hollow there wasn’t any think- 
ing, or feeling, or anything. Every- 
where passed like a green wind blow- 
ing. She fell once, sharp, and bloodied 
herself; but it didn’t hurt any, it didn’t 
matter — nothing mattered anywhere, in 
all the world. It was lightness like fly- 
ing, like being a bird. “Ma! Mal” Ag 
soundlessly called. She cut down short 
where the chimney stuck up. The others 
were squatted around the stoop; but she 
didn’t get near, she swung around, 
looking. He’d gone off a little way, she 
saw, and was sitting, all quiet, in a 
patch of sun. She ran, like flying, over 
to him, near bursting with what she had 
to tell. 

“Jumbie!” she cried, and flung herselt 
close. “Jumbie — ” 

He looked up into her tace, listening 
carefully as always he did. 

“Jumbie,” Ag said, “I gave somebody 
something!” 


Reprinted by permission of Good 
Housekeeping. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


HENRY CLAY (1777-1852) 
"The Great Peacemaker” 


OR 30 years, as Speaker of the House of Representatives and a Senator, 
F Henry Clay worked to lessen the growing conflict between the North and 
South over slavery. Few men in American public life had more ardent sup- 
porters than “The Great Peacemaker.” But he also had many bitter enemies 
and his great ambition for the Presidency was never satisfied. He lost the 
elections of 1832 and 1844, while in 1840 and 1848 he failed to win the 
Whig party nomination for the Presidency. 

Clay was born in Virginia, moved to Kentucky at 20, and quickly won 
fame as a lawyer. He was elected to the Legislature in 1803, and in 1806 
was appointed to fill an unexpired term in the U. S. Senate although he had 
not reached the legal age of 30. During his early years in Congress, Clay 
was a leader of the “War Hawks,” who urged war against Britain in 1812. 
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dangerous North-South clash 
over slavery by persuading 
Congress to approve the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 


1. In 1820 Clay prevented a 


=F! freedom from Spain. 


While Secretary of State 


Aaunder President John 
B Quincy Adams, Clay sup- 
EA ported the South American 
| nations in their fight for 





3. As the Whig candidate 
for President in 1844, Clay 
appeared a sure victor. 
But he was defeated by 
an almost unknown Dem- 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Mrs, L. Christine Bliss, 
teacher of current problems, at the 
Huntley Project Senior High School, 
Worden, Montana, who will receive a 
Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 


N OUR school, current problems is a 

required course for all seniors, There 
is no textbook for the course, but each 
student subscribes to a Scholastic maga- 
zine, used as a foundation for the entire 
year's work. For supplementary study, 
current magazines, newspapers, and 
reference books in the library are used. 

I always check the “Reading Sign- 
posts” to see how many references listed 
are in the library. The book lists are 
also of great assistance in making selec- 
tions for the library. Attention of the 
students is called to the radio programs, 
and information from them is used in 
class discussions, The film guide helps 
in selecting good visual aids. 

At the beginning of the term when | 
introduce the magazine to the class, I 
discuss the entire contents and urge 
pupils to read the whole magazine each 
week. 

I have on file folders, some of which 
are marked as follows: ‘The Far East, 
India, Russia, Taxation, Social Security, 
The Balkans, Labor, et cetera. Each 
year, new material, such as maps, charts, 
and magazine articles are added to these 
folders by the pupils. The discarded is- 
sues of the students’ magazines are a 
source of many good charts, maps, and 
other illustrative material. These are 
used for the bulletin board and research 
on a particular problem. 

The up-to-date maps in the magazine 
are a great aid in teaching the ever 
changing boundaries and _ territories. 
Our department has a set of Cram’s 
markable-washable surface wall maps. 
The map of Asia just now shows the 
territory taken by Japan, the date when 
it was taken, and also the territory re- 
gained by the Allies. The map of the 
United States shows all the air lines. 

Occasionally, the class conducts a 
mock Dr. I. Q. program. The students 
prepare a list of names and places im- 
portant in the news. In identifying the 
name or place, the student briefly states 
why it is in the news. The class also 
plays Guggenheim. A chart is placed on 
the board, and pupils write their an- 
swers on slips of paper. This game es- 
tgp helps students to learn geogra- 
phy. 

Last year the class presented an as- 
sembly program called the “United Na- 


tions.” It included talks on the United 
Nations, and presentation of the flags 
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teaching social studies. 1 feel that it 
allows an opportunity for a variety of 
activities with a great deal of student 
participation. The conciseness and scope 
of information help the high-school 
student to become well informed. 





of the following countries: United 
States of America, China, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. A student acted as narrator 
and gave the history of each flag. The 
high school choir sang the national an- 





them of each of the countries. 

In preparation for assignments I read | 
the notations for the coming week and | 
plan the week’s work accordingly, fre- | 
quently with students participating. | 
With the Chinese issue, I asked the class | 
what they wanted to learn about China, | 
There were so many interests that each| 
student was permitted to study the prob- | 
lem of his choice and report to the class 
what he learned. Those who chose the | 
same problem presented their report as 
a panel discussion. Each student was 
given a list of available references in the 
library. The week’s study was concluded | 
with a discussion of material in the mag- 
azine and the check-up test. 

When the class studied the October 
16th issue, which includes Italy, I gave | 
the students five problems about Italy 
to consider. These problems were ideas | 
found in the “Teacher's Aid” for this’ 
year and earlier issues. (I have on file} 
issues of Scholastic since 1935.) The| 
names of the men who have been and | 
are leaders in Italy were seJected for | 
special reports. Issues of Current Biog-| 
raphy and the “Who’s Who” column! 
were used for these reports. Current! 
magazine articles and back numbers of | 
Scholastic were assigned for special re- 
ports, and a list of general references 
was given to the class. 

At the end of the school term the 
class is divided into groups. Each group 
selects a topic from the year’s work for 
a panel discussion, a final examination 
requirement. 

The current problems class is also 
using “America Votes.” They are con- 
ducting a mock election in the school. 
Registration of the students was re- 
quired according to Montana State law, 
and only those who registered may vote 
at the school election. The class is di- 
vided into the two major political 
parties. Each group elected a chairman, 
and he appointed the necessary com- 
mittees to carry on the election. 

Each student was given an outline 
for study of political parties and the 
election. The class will give an assem- 
bly at which each party will campaign 
for the candidates for national, state, 


and county offices. 





The magazine is valuable tool for 
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